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aid he has a ae cca of 

flasher and has contacted the Haverhill 

_ Police’ Perna for a further i stones 

Police matters: “The police depart- 

nt wants her to go to the station for 

them to make a composite (sketch) of 

the fellow, and we can pass it out to our 
security,” Lemelin said. 

“As far as I know, he could be a night 
student. My daytime guards have never 
seen him on campus,” Lemelin said. 

The first occurrence happened on 
Oct. 13, 1989 in NECC’s Bentley Li- 
rary, and another followed later in the 


The description of the man in the li- 
was similar to pt of the recent 


Classes resume 


Court order stops strike in 2nd week 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

After a week-long strike, teachers in the 
Divisions of Continuing Education (DCE) at 
community colleges in Massachusetts recently 
returned to their classes. 

A superior court judge issued an injunc- 
tion against the strike after the union defied a 
cease and desist order from the state Labor 
Relations Commission. 

The Massachusetts Community College 
Council, which represents community col- 
lege DCE teachers, called for a strike because 
the Board of Regents of Higher Education, 
which represents the community college 
presidents, rejected a neutral party’s contract 
recommendations and broke off negotiations. 

Jack Aronson, chairperson, foreign lan- 
guages philosophy and religion department, 
is on the MCCC’s local and state board of 
directors and the state executive committee. 
He is upbeat about the strike’s accomplish- 
ments. 

“T think the strike demonstrated to the 
presidents that they cannot, with impunity, 
simply order intelligent people around,” 
Aronson said. 

Both parties will now return to the nego- 
tiating table, a position they first occupied six 
years ago. DCE’s in Massachusetts first un- 
ionized in 1984 and, by law, salaries have 
been frozen since. on 

Earlier this semester, a state—appointed ar- 
bitrator, a “fact-finder,” recommended an 
average 61 percent pay increase for the teach- 
ers, bringing them to the same pay level as 
DCE teachers at state four—year schools. The 
Regents, at the request of the community 
college presidents, rejected the report and 
broke off negotiations with the MCCC. 

The superior court injunction calls for the 
fact-finders report to be used as a basis for 
negotiation, however. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said, 
“The strike got a judge to tell both sides to get 
back to the table, bargain in good faith and 
stop fooling around. I am glad both sides are 
under that kind of pressure.” 

Aronson said, “Reasonable, rational people 
should be able to sit and reason together, 
rather than let it come to this.” 

On the first night of the strike, 79 percent 
of credit DCE courses did not run at NECC. 
Throughout the rest of the week, an average 
of 50 percent did not run. Participation in the 
strike was excellent at NECC, Aronson said. 
We were among the top (in number of classes 
cancelled),” he said. 


All class time missed will be made up. 

Dimitry said, “We are in complete agree- 
ment as to how the classes will be made up. 
Where necessary, we are going to extend the 
classes by a week to ten days. We are going to 
give the instructors more time to get their 
grades in. 


Teachers 
take 
job action 


S. Mills photos 
JACK ARONSON, incoming president, 
NECC faculty association, talks with 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, on 
the first night of the DCE strike. Left, 
John Guarino, professor, history dept., 
participates in job action. 


We think we can do it without jeopardiz- 
ing graduation.” 

Aronson said, “We had to make a state- 
ment and we made it loud and clear, Even a 
mouse, driven to the wall by a cat will strike 
back. We turned out to be a bit more power- 
ful than a mouse.” 


Senate slashes several club allocations 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

After deliberating for several weeks, the 
NECC Student Senate Finance Committee 
recently presented its budget recommenda- 
tions for fiscal year 1991 to the Student 
Senate. 

The committee, consisting of Student 


Senators Charles Cioffi; Blaise Coco; Lynne 
Brown; Irma Levy; Alby Marshall; and Eric 
Symmes, was given an estimated $262,522 
student activities budget for the upcoming 
fiscal year from school administration. 
After receiving requests for almost 
$500,000 in activities, Cioffi, committee 
chairperson, said there were serious problems 


in the budget allocating process because there 
were so many requests and so little money 
available. 

Several requests: “We (finance commit- 
tee) got requests that well exceeded the 
amount of money available,” Cioffi said. “We 
had to look and see how the student activities 


See-Senate—page four 
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Strike aftermath 


Underpaid DCE teachers need big raise; 
students will suffer if talks drag on 


Now that the DCE strike is over, it is 
time for both sides to get back to the 
business of educating students. 

A strike by teachers is perhaps the 
worst kind of job action because the 
biggest losers are the students who de- 
pend on these classes to transfer or gradu- 
ate. 

The DCE teachers had little choice, 
however. They have suffered for six years 
without a raise, and there is no reason 
they should not get what the 
state—-appointed arbitrator recom- 
mended. 

There is no major difference between 
a community college DCE course and 
one at a four-year school, so the salaries 
should be equal. 

Strong union: The strike showed the 
community college presidents that the 


Staff editorials 


union is not a paper tiger and should be 
dealt with as a legitimate bargaining unit. 
The union showed it can take decisive 
action on short notice, and it is willing to 
stand its ground. 

Earlier this semester, the Observer 
called on the Regents and the college 
presidents to recognize the DCE faculty 
for what they are: hard working teachers 
who deserve to be paid the same as their 
counterparts at four-year colleges. 

The DCE’s are self-supporting and 
immensely profitable. There must be 
room for a raise. 

Raise needed: Again, The Observer 
asks the Regents and the presidents to 
pay the DCE faculty what they deserve. 


Give and take 


Student Senate finance committee plays politics 
with student activity budget allocations 


The student activity budget cuts 
recently made by the NECC Student 
Finance Committee are unacceptable 
and insulting. 

The committee supposedly did the 
best they possibly could in allocating 
funds to various clubs and services on 
campus, but several questions arise 
when comparisons of clubs are made. 

Unfair allocations: Why should one 
club be penalized and another re- 
warded for reductions affecting the 
student activity program as a whole? 
The proposals submitted by the 
Finance Committee do just that; they 
take from one club and give to an- 
other. 

Two programs clearly being penal- 
ized are athletics and the Observer, 
which received a total of $28,116 in 
cuts. 

While athletics and the Observer 
protest the committees proposals, 
WRAZ, the campus radio station, is 
slated to get a $6,500 increase. 

Others hurt: Granted, WRAZ’s 
facility needs all the upgrading it can 
get, but why does it have to come at 
the expense of two of the most active 
groups on campus? 

The committee continues to use the 
ongoing fiscal crisis as its excuse for the 
drastic reversions affecting both 
athletics and the Observer, but if the 
crisis is severe enough to cut the two 
clubs at such a severe rate, then WRAZ 
should also wait for its equipment. 

Although athletics and the Observer 
are not the only two clubs paying for 
WRAZ’s proposed increase, it will be 
terribly difficult for the two programs 
to sustain such severe blows and still 
operate efficiently. 

Tight ship: Athletic Director Jack 


Hess has operated an efficient program 
over the past few fiscal years with what 
money he has been allocated, so it is 
wrong to cut his request for next 
semester. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
has already made his dislike known for 
the student activities budgeting 
procedure, and he would like nothing 
more than to eliminate the separate 
budget and allocate all clubs under the 
college’s general operating budget 
account. 

Given the Commonwealth’ fiscal 
status and the state’s community 
college rule of operating under student 
activities, it would be premature to 
attempt the change, he said. 

New procedure: Although Dimitry 
and the NECC Board of Trustees have 
the final say regarding the student 
activities budget, maybe it would be 
worthwhile to attempt to convert all 
funds into the school’s general budget. 

It is clear the Finance Committee 
cannot get its priorities straight and 
cannot create a fair budget that 
benefits all students, not just particular 
interest groups. 
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Observer letter 


Assessment methods 
anger writing teacher 


To the editor: 

On April 17, I had a private meeting with 
NECC President John R. Dimitry to discuss 
my letter in your previous issue and a similar 


memo I had sent to him on the subject of 


part-time faculty. 


[had initiated the meeting when I heard of 


his “open door policy” for Tuesday after- 
noons. 

We didn’t speak too long about DCE con- 
tracts, a subject that has turned into a mi- 
graine headache for anyone within the sound 
of my voice or the sight of my pen, which I’m 
sure has President Dimitry reaching for gen- 
erous helpings of Excedrin HI and Super 
Strength Tylenol. 

Instead, most of our hour-long talk con- 
cerned the writing sample, a subject that 
makes me think fondly of joining the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and taking target 
practice in the corridors of C-Building. 

As I write, NECC’s Mandatory Assess- 
ment, Appeasement and Placement Commit- 
tee (MAAAAAAATP, spelled with the extra A’s 
because it’s pronounced as if by bleating 
sheep) is rubber—-stamping existing policy to 
give this test to incoming freshmen under the 
pressure of orientation with no forethought 
of the subject asked. 

Moreover, with their accumulated 4,444 
years of educational experience, they’ve let 
stand the policy adopted last year that says 
successful completion of Basic Writing no 
longer leads a student into English Composi- 
tion I. 

Maybe I’m just as thick as brick, as Jethro 
Tull warned, or maybe I’m just naive, since 
I’ve only been teaching for a fraction of the 
years I’ve been writing and publishing. But I 
must ask; Is it possible that a spot assignment, 
a pop essay, is a better indication ofa student’s 
ability to compose (as in “composure”) than 
an entire semester’s in Basic Writing? And: Is 
it a responsible way to assess incoming fresh- 
men? 

All year long I’ve been trying to put these 


two questions to the MAAAAAAAP commit- 
tee, but they don’t answer their mail, except 
in off-the-record whispers. That’s when I 
finally remembered the advice of Daniel 
Ortega: “When you’re caught in a circus, 
don’t waste time with the clowns; go right to 
the ringleader.” 

Therefore, I brought all of this to the at- 
tention of NECC’s president, a warm, affable 
man who graciously overlooked my previous 
anger and transgressions and treated me with 
a friendliness I neither deserved or sought. 

Finally, I think I got somewhere and have 
some consolation to report for many students 
who have been carelessly misplaced at the 
expense of time and tuition—and for other 
Basic Writing instructors who have had the 
integrity and value of their courses nullified in 
favor of the convenience of a few NECC ad- 
ministrators and staff: 

One-President Dimitry agrees with us that 
the Writing Sample must be administered 
with more care to incoming freshmen. 

Two-He agrees (rather adamantly, I might 
add) that successful completion of Basic 
Writing must secure a student’s admission 
into Comp. I, although he does add that 
Comp. I and Basic Writing instructors must 
agree on what constitutes an A and a B grade. 

Although President Dimitry and I still 
have opposing views on how the DCE im- 
passe should be solved, I am most grateful for 
his encouragement and support concerning 
the Writing Sample. I trust that he, accord- 
ingly, will reject the MAAAAAAAP recom- 
mendation unless enough of them can shake 
off their rigor mortis long enough to change 
it themselves. 

And, yes, I wish to publicly apologize for 
my last explosions both on these pages and in 
his mailbox. I mean, the last thing I want to 
do is offend anyone. 


As ever, 
Jack Garvey, 
Basic Writing Instructor 


Best of luck 


Shaun, 


Steve, 


Melissa 


With love, 
The Observer staff 
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EPA, industry must do more 


America’s 


filthy habits 


probably wont change soon 
without natl commitment 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

If the world is going to save itself from 
environmental disaster, the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) and the nation’s 
industries will have to implement and strictly 
enforce stiff environmental regulations. 

Earth Awareness Week 1990 was a posi- 
tive step taken by supporters because people 
are finally recognizing the Earth’s deteriorat- 
ing atmosphere and attempting to save it. But 
will the acknowledgements continue? 

In order to save the environment from 
deforestation, global warming, and the de- 
pleting ozone layer, the world needs to prac- 
tice Earth awareness year round, not just 
during one week. 

Ongoing campaign: Ifthe American public 
recognizes Earth awareness all the time rather 
than during just one week, environmental 
habits may change, but not without the help 
of the EPA and American industry. 

Americans have gotten used to simple 
plastic packaging and conveniently disposing 
it without being concerned about where it 
ends up or how harmful may be. People will 
continue to use these damaging materials 
until there are no plastics, styrofoam, or other 
environmentally threatening conveniences left 
to put in the trash. 

The EPA must act now to force industries 
to change company policies regarding pack- 
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aging and other environmentally detrimental 
procedures. 

Change in habits: When these actions are 
taken seriously by the EPA, both the habits of 
corporations and consumers will change. 

If the EPA is going to make a serious 
attempt at saving the environment, it also 
needs to start by reducing the amount of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s) released into 
the atmosphere. 

Chlorofluorocarbons are any of several 
compounds consisting of carbon, hydrogen, 
chlorine, and fluorine. CFC’s have severely 
depleted the ozone layer since they were 
developed 50 years ago. 

CFC’s revolutionized the chemical indus- 
try a half century ago, but today they are de- 
stroying the environment at a faster rate than 
the atmosphere can digest them, prompting 
further concerns about the already weak ozone 
shield. 

Further damage: Although it may be too 
late to salvage the destroyed rain forests or 
plug the hole in the ozone layer, attempts are 
being made by some American corporations 
to slow further deterioration of the environ- 
ment. 

The DuPont corporation announced in 
1988 it would “phase out all CFC production 
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by the year 2000.” It has also begun work on 
chemical substitutes to eliminate further pol- 
lution of the environment. 

DuPont should be commended for its 
efforts and continue to set examples for other 
companies which are abusing the atmos- 
phere. 

The EPA recently announced that for 
atmospheric CFC levels to stabilize , an im- 
mediate 85 percent reduction is necessary . 


Observer feedback 


Unchanged habits: Given the 
atmosphere’s serious problems, it is obvious 
the average citizen will not be able to change 
his or her environmental habits as long as 
industries still offer the same threatening 
conveniences to their consumers without 
being pressured by the government. 

It is time our self-proclaimed environ- 
mental president lived up to his promise to 
clean up the environment. 


Will environmental awareness 3 affect people’ s habits: 


Peter Flynn, chairperson, 
behavioral sciences 

“Yes. It certainly increases 
awareness, but it may be too 
little too late for the environ- 
ment. I think it’s important to 
celebrate it, at least, on an an- 
nual basis. Earth Day has been 
around foralong time, butit has 
taken a long time to catch on.” 


Michelle Bellerose, retail man- 
agement 

“Yes. It’s had an impact on 
me. We’ve done a clean up in my 
neighborhood. Everyone should 
be aware about pollution. My 
energy class has also had an 
impact on me.” 


Kala Gonzalez, business man- 
agement 

“Yes. The activities are a nec- 
essary part of the earth aware- 
ness success. Habits could 
change if people want to spend 
the time trying to help the envi- 
ronment.” 


Ugur Gunsever, engineering 

“Yes. I’m not exactly sure 
how earth awareness will have 
an impact on people’s habits, 
but I agree with the activities.” 


Eva Baez, business manage- 
ment 

“Yes. With all the water pol- 
lution and air pollution in the 
environment, we need to create 
greater awareness than what has 
already been presented.” 


iS) 


Christine Sunday, business 
transfer 

“Yes. They say on the radio 
and television that maybe people 
will listen and turn down their 
air conditioners. I think people 
will do their part.” 


Katherine Zutshall, mental 
health 

“Yes. People get into a habit 
of not really caring. If you get 
people motivated maybe they’ll 
enjoy it and have a good time. I 
got my six year — old into it; she 
picks up the park and doesn’t 
throw her candy wrappers on 
the floor anymore.” 


Rubin Paulino, liberal arts 

“Yes. Individuals can help 
out, but I think the government 
should have a lot more to do 
with it because they need to 
control these big industries, who 
are the ones really affecting the 
environment.” 


Lisa Bozni, liberal arts 

“Yes. I didn’t really think 
about it too much until this 
week. With all the clean— ups 
that are going on, it will really 
help.” 


Steve Mills’ 
photos — 


Dave Houston, liberal arts 

“No. I think more needs to 
be done and more needs to be 
said for people to realize the 
impact of the environment. We 
have an opportunity to change 
the environment now and we’re 
not.” 
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Flasher — from page one 


over), with short, brown, wavy hair parted in 
the middle, a pale complexion, a “ lazy” eye 
(offset), and a red mark above his lip. 

Lemelin said this man is not one of the 
offenders from the past two incidents. The 
first man was an NECC student who didn’t 
fully match the description. Two caught in 
the second incident were NECC students 
(who were later dismissed from school), and 
one high school senior taking SAT prep courses 
at NECC. 

First clue: “That afternoon ( May 2), I had 
to leave the campus, and there were about 
20-30 people playing basketball on the out- 
side courts. It’s a good possibility he was in 
that group,” Lemelin said. “He probably 
wanted water, and then saw her go into the 
locker room and followed her in.” 

The woman said she originally saw him 
standing in the doorway near the courts as she 
entered the locker room, but didn’t think 
anything of it. 

“He turned around and looked at me, and 
that’s how I recognized him (in the locker 


room),” she said. 

As a victim, she explained her concerns 
about additional safety factors 

Out of control: “Nothing is stopping 
anybody from going in and out of the locker 
room. Regardless if it’s open or not, it’s just 
not locked,” she said. “I thought of that 
before, but I just said ‘it’s Northern Essex, so 
nothing would really ever happen’.” 

Acombination lock for the women’s locker 
room door would help, she said. A card, 
unlocking the door, could be issued to those 
using the gymnasium’s facilities. 

“Obviously, there are people coming 
around here, and this is happening to other 
people, so what’s to say something terrible 
won’t happen?” the woman said. 

She also expressed her concerns for the 
children at the nearby Bright Horizons child 
care center. 

“T think it would be devastating for a small 
child to see some guy doing that,” she said. 
“Who’s to say he wouldn’t grab one of those 
little kids. You never know.” 


King-size burger comes to NECC 


M. Taylor photo 


CORPORATE CHEFS recently cooked a fifty pound cheeseburger as a special 
promotion. Students were able to gorge themselves for fifteen cents per 


ounce. 


Senate releases new club allocations — from page one 


budgets could be revised.” 

The estimated Student Activities Fund 
(SAF) for fiscal year 1991 is $26, 478 below 
the fiscal year 1990 allotment of $289,000. 
Coco said this in itself is a severe blow to 
student activities, and John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, has already told the Student Senate 
to brace for an additional 10 percent reduc- 
tion. 

Coco said, “I don’t know what this means 
in terms of SAF funds. I don’t know if we’ll 
need to cut back further because we’ll have 
less students and less funds.” 

While speculation about further reduc- 
tions in the fall continues, the finance com- 
mittee had no choice but to impose severe 
cuts in several student activity programs, 
according to the committee. 

Reduced areas: Among the student ac- 
tivity programs receiving substantial reduc 
tions are the Athletics Dept. and the student 
newspaper, Cioffi said. 

For fiscal year 1990, the athletics depart- 
ment received $61,326 in student activities 
funds. For 1991, the department requested 
$49,300 and received an allocation of $41,710 
from the committee, a $19,616 reduction, 
according to the committee’s budget pro- 
posal. 

For fiscal year 1990, the student newspa- 
per, the NECC Observer received $30,000 in 
student activities funds. For 1991, the club 
requested $27,500 (an 8.3 percent reduc 
tion) and received a proposal of $21,500 
from the committee, a reduction of $8,500. 

Out of approximately 40 student activity 
clubs and services, Cioffi said most areas 
received moderate to substantial reductions 
in their operating budgets. 

Budget increases: The committee 
awarded increases to the campus radio sta 
tion, WRAZ, and the school’s literary 
magazine, Parnassus, however 

WRAZ will receive $9,000 in the upcom 
ing fiscal year, an increase of $6,750 over its 
1990 allocation of $2,250. Cioffi said WRAZ 
is in dire need of upgrading its facilities and 
will have trouble operating efficiently if it 
does not receive a budget increase 

“WRAZ’s equipment is in tough shape. It 
is always breaking down and always needs 
repairs. They need new equipment if they are 
going to attempt to broadcast off campus,” 
he said. 

Additional funds: In an initial attempt to 
make further student activity funds available, 
the committee reviewed every aspect of the 
student activity budget and concluded that 
some programs “did not fall under the re 
sponsibilities of the student activities budget.” 
These programs included the Office for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities (OSD), the NECC 
Observer newspaper, and Student Health 
Services. 

Once the committee concluded the three 
services were not student activity related, it 
then attempted to initiate a phase out process. 
Under this phase out plan, each of the three 
groups would be cut off completely from 
student activity funds over a three year pe- 
riod, Coco said. 

After much consideration, the committee 


reneged on its phase out plan for the Observer 
when it concludeded the newspaper had no 
direct ties with academics; it therefore classi- 
fies the newspaper as a student activity. 

The committee still intends to phase out 
OSD and Health Services over the three year 
period because they do not classify as student 
activities, Coco said. 

INegal actions: “The committees’ at- 
tempts to ‘phase out’ anything are illegal,” 
Dimitry said. “This student finance commit- 
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tee cannot implement or recommend any 
budget suggestions beyond one (fiscal) year. 
They are exceeding their authority.” 

Coco said, “I was not aware that our 
(finance committee’s) actions were illegal. I 
will have to look into that.” 

Norman J. Landry, NECC dean ofstudent 
affairs, said the committee seems to be unclear 
on the issues. Student activities are what the 
school defines them as and he doesn’t believe 
the committee understands that. 


“TI think there is a flaw in their (finance 
committee’s) argument, which I pointed out 
to them. They were looking for ways to justify 
recouping about $50-70,000 and we asked 
them what they planned to do differently with 
the money,” Landry said. 

Bogus attempts: “Student activities is 
actually what you define it as when you allo- 
cate the money. That becomes the student ac- 
tivity program,” Landry said. “So saying some- 
thing like ‘we won’t pay salaries because 
that’s the state’s job” or saying ‘this club 
should be paid for by academic affairs because’ 
it’s closely connected to a curriculum,’ or 
some other argument, it’s all bogus.” 

Asked about the possible elimination of 
Health Services through the “phase out,” 
Landry said, “My opinion to the finance 
committee is if they try to ‘zero budget’ 
Health Services, it will turn it into a one 
person operation. 

“There will be a nurse in an office, and the 
only thing they will be able to do when people 
come there is give out, I don’t know what, 
because they won’t have aspirin, because all 
materials for the nurse’s office are purchased 
through student activity funds.” 

Given the state’s financial crisis, Landry 
said this is no time to be telling the state what 
they should or shouldn’t be paying for be 
cause the state itself has no money. 

Sucking wind: “If the committee tells me 
this is the state’s job to pay for these things, 
I'll tell the committee that this year is the 
absolute worst year to tell me what the state’s 
job is because we’re (because of the state’s 
budget crisis) sucking wind.” 

In a further attempt to make up lost stu- 
dent activity revenue, the committee is sug- 
gesting to the administration that a $1.50 per 
credit hour fee be charged to students taking 
classes in the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion (DCE) between noon and 6 p.m. 

Brown said, “This is the first semester 
DCE classes have been offered earlier in the 
day and most of the students do have the 
opportunity to take advantage of some of the 
student activity benefits, so they should at 
least pay a portion of the activity fee.” 

Stephen Michaud, NECC director of stu- 
dent activities, said if the DCE activity fee is 
passed, it will help finance some of the pro- 
grams that were drastically reduced. He also 
said it would raise $50-70,000 in additional 
student activity revenue 

Unanimous vote: The committee’s pres 
ent student activity budget proposal was put 
to a senate vote at a recent meeting and 
unanimously passed. 

Dimitry said the budget still has more 
channels to travel before it is finalized, how- 
ever. The budget now goes to Michaud for 
approval and then to Landry. It then must be 
okayed by Dimitry and finally by the NECC 
Board of Trustces. 

Editor’s note: 

Due to deadline constraints, we are unable 
to print a complete listing of next year’s alloca- 
tions at this time. Look for continued coverage 
of the 1990-91 student activity budget in our 
first issue next semester. Have a safe and healthy 
summer! 
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Commencement preview 


Passionate speaker 


Yolanda King more than civil rights leader’s daughter 


By MELANIE TAYLOR 
Photo Editor 

Performing artist and human rights activ- 
ist Yolanda King, daughter of civil rights 
leader Martin Luther King Jr., will speak at 
the 1990 NECC commencement ceremony 
on Sunday, June 3. 

King lectured at the NACA’s 1990 Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago earlier this 
year, where Student Senate President Lynne 
Brown heard her speech. 

Brown said the powerful speech given by 
King prompted her to ask John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, to consider asking King to 
speak at this year’s commencement. 

Moving presentation: “She had the same 
passion as her father; she really moved the 
audience and received a standing ovation,” 
Brown said. “I immediately returned to my 
hotel room and called President Dimitry.” 

Dimitry said he welcomed the suggestion 
and would attempt to make the proper ar- 
rangements to get King to speak at the June 
graduation. 

“Yolanda was brought to my attention by 
Lynne Brown. She had heard her at a conven- 
tion in Chicago and said she was very im- 
pressed by her,” Dimitry said. “I’m sure she 
will be a very powerful speaker, and I am 
looking forward to meeting her.” 

In a document released by Lordly and 
Dame Inc., a Boston-based entertainment 
firm representing King, she is described as 
being a committed person who uses her tal- 
ents in service to humanity. 

Own achievements: Although King is 
widely known for her father’s achievements, 
Lordly and Dame says she has made her own 
marks on society. 

“At the age of eight, King wrote a play 


Committee 


By LAURA CIRELLA 
Staff Reporter 

The Commencement Committee is pre- 
paring for graduation of the class of 1990. 

The two-hour ceremony will be held on 
Saturday, June 3, from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. in the 
quadrangle of the Haverhill campus. 

The Commencement Committee is made 
up of 17 members. Norman Landry, dean of 
student affairs, serves as chairperson for the 
group. Alan Felisberto, registrar, and Mary 
Prunty, assistant dean of academic affairs, 
serve as vice-chairpersons. 

Guest speaker: According to Landry, 
there will be 700 graduates, but no honorary 
degrees. 

Rabbi Korniow of Temple Emanu-E] will 
give the invocation and benediction. 

The guest speaker will be Yolanda King, 
daughter of Dr. Martin Luther King. Known 
for her involvement in civil and women’s 
rights, it is hoped that she will speak on these 


By LISA HALL 


File photo 


YOLANDA KING will speak at commencement on June 3. 


which she directed with reluctant siblings and 
subsequently performed for parents and 
friends. By the age of twelve, she had choreo- 
graphed two musicals and directed several 
theatrical productions,” according to Lordly 
and Dame. 

“These early initiatives began a career in 


the arts which led her to the Actor’s and 
Writer’s Workshop in Atlanta, Ga., where she 
studied acting, speech, and dance and ap- 
peared in productions in and around the 
Atlanta area,” the document says. 


King currently serves as co-director of 


NUCLEUS, a company of performing artists 


‘bop 
ranean: especially 
for the individual students 
who have made it and 
are going on to another 
phase of their lives.” 


dedicated to promoting positive energy 
through the arts. 

Group tours nation: NUCLEUS is cur- 
rently touring the nation’s communities, 
schools, and churches hoping to “stimulate 
and alter hearts and minds of both the privi- 
leged as well as those who have been too 
denied.” 

King intends to discuss a variety of issues 
at the commencement ceremony, Dimitry 
said. The issues range from self-fulfillment to 
college life to cultural diversity. 

“Yolanda said she would like to talk about 
individual self-fulfillment and, to some ex- 
tent, it is in the hands of all of us as individu- 
als,” Dimitry said. “Self-fulfillment might be 
a very appropriate topic for commencement, 
especially for the individual students who 
have made it and are going on to another 
phase of their lives.” 


prepares for graduation ceremony 


issues as well as her father’s work, Landry said. 

“It should be a very dynamic speech,” 
Landry said. 

As always, there will be the gift of the class 
of 1990. A presentation of Faculty Associa- 
tion Scholarships will also be made to the stu- 
dents. 

Two speakers: There are no class valedic- 
torians at NECC. Two student speakers are 
nominated by the teachers to the president, 
Landry said. The president then selects the 
two who will speak, preferably a student from 
both the day and night divisions. 

Students are nominated for such qualities 
as academic excellence, service to student 
government and outstanding service to the 
college. 

According to Landry, there may be a 
president’s award. It is usually kept secret 
until the actual ceremony, if there is an award 
at all. 

Of the members in the committee, there 


are six marshals with one person leading 
them, who lead the faculty and students to 
their proper places. Groups within the com- 
mittee order invitations, flowers, diplomas, 
and arrange the seating, 

There are no rehearsals, and students will 
arrive at 1:30 p.m., and be grouped by pro- 
gram in the Liberal Arts Building. The mar- 
shals instruct the students where to go from 
then on. 

Receive diplomas: The commencement 
committee works from February to May 
preparing for the ceremony. 

NECC has a larger number of females 
than males graduating this year, and the great- 
est number of students fall between the ages 
of 30 to 39. 

Also included in the ceremony will be the 
Paella Brass, a small quintet which will pro- 
vide the music. Student sign language inter- 
preters will donate their time to interpret the 
ceremony to the hearing impaired. 


File photo 
. a NORMAN 
- LANDRY, 
Set dean of stu- 
aa © dent affairs. 

Many years: This is Landry’s 28th com- 
mencement, and he said he is always thrilled 
each time. 

“It is a proud time for all of us,” Landry 
said. “We always look forward to the feeling 
of pride of parents, wives and children who 
come to watch their loved ones on that day.” 

A reception will be held following the 
ceremony at the Quadrangle where music 
and refreshments will be served. 


comfortable around younger college stu- 


Ivy League acceniance for NECC, Bradford graduate 


staff reporter 

A former NECC graduate recently re- 
ceived early acceptance into Harvard Univer- 
sity for the fall semester. 

Nancy Goldman, 47, attended NECC from 
1982 to 1984. She graduated with an 
associate’s degree. 

“T really enjoyed NECC. I think the fact 
that I received acceptance into Harvard really 
confirms the quality of education NECC 
provides,” Goldman said. 

In 1988, Goldman enrolled at Bradford 
College, where she will graduate this month. 

She enjoys Bradford because it is so small 
and intimate. 

One on one: “You meet alot more people, 
and you really get to know your professors. 


Goldman 


There’s a lot of one to one conact,” 
said. 

Currently, she is enrolled in a literature 
class that has only four students in it. 

Goldman has also found more time for ex- 
tra-curricular activities since attending 
Bradford. 

She is the co-organizer of a group called 
The Resumers, an activity founded for non- 


traditional students. 

“We have 52 people in the group right 
now, which is 20 percent of the graduating 
class; it’s really great,” Goldman said. 

The group meets and addresses social is- 
sues and problems that they all share. 

“We also attend campus activities to- 
gether,” Goldman said, adding that the group 
is helpful because its not always easy to feel 


dents. 

Mother of two: Goldman was born in 
Chelsea, MA. She has lived in Haverhill for 14 
years, She is married and has two children, a 
boy, 13, and a girl, 11. 

She is not presently working because she 
found the workload to be too much. 

“TI always take an overload of courses, 
usually 18-20 credits per semester,” Goldman 
said. 

She received her acceptance to Harvard in 
January and will be studying for her master’s 
degree in education. 

Goldman is receiving financial aid to help 
her with the costs. 

“I’m really excited! It’s the greatest high 
to be accepted at Harvard,”Goldman said. 
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Holocaust 
commemoration 


M. Taylor, far left and S. Mills photos 
Gerald Posner talks about Josef 
Mangele, the “Angel of Death,” far left. 
Above, painting drawn by unknown 
prisoner of war in Nazi concentration 
camp. Left, Benjamin Jacobs lectures 
about his confinement in a concentra- 
tion camp. The Nazis used his skills as 
a dentist so often that he became 
known as the “Dentist of Auschwitz.” 


Life of ‘Angel of Death’ 


Nazi torturer died in South America, unpunished tor, his crimes 


By DAVID CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

Lecturer Gerald Posner gave two lectures 
at NECC on recently on Joseph Mengele, the 
notorious Angel of Death. 

Posner gave detailed descriptions of his in 
vestigative work dealing with the Nazi’s and 
their hideous death camps designed to exter- 
minate everyone thought to be inferior 

A generation ago, Germany, a country 
now recognized for its advancements in all 
areas of life and culture, was responsible for 
the systematic organization of mass murder 

These topics were discussed and focused 
through the life and work of Joseph Mengele, 
who was stationed at the largest Nazi exter 
mination camp in Poland, Auschwitz 

“After the war, Mengele was the epitome, 
a symbol for the excesses that had taken 
place,” Posner said. 

Human guinea pigs: Mengele, along with 
a host of other Nazi surgeons,wreaked havoc 
on the lives of the prisoners. 

Tortured beyond imagination by opera 
tions where no anesthesia was offered, prison 
ers were the guinea pigs on which doctors 
performed unthinkable deeds 

Posner became interested in Mengele 
when a survivor of one of the camps, Mark 
Berkowitz, came to him to tell him how the 
German government offers no compensation 
for survivors of the death camps. 


All the government offers is a set restitu- 
tion of a 62 dollars a month in American 
money to proyen camp survivors. Conclusive 
proof must be attained before restitution is 
given. 

Berkowitz came to Posner to sue the 
German government for injuries suffered at 
the hands of German officers. Survivors today 
suffer from crippling ailments and life-long 
pain. 

Medical costs: Berkowitz has formed a 
group named Candles, which consists of sur- 
vivors who regularly get together to discuss 
their ailments, both physical and mental. 

“There is a bonding formed between the 
members, and recently they have been awarded 
30,000 by the West Ger 

the first time any money 


approximately $3 
man government, 
have been given to these people to help with 
their medical costs,” Posner said 

Posner said good luck and being at the 
right place at the right time were responsible 
for his success in the Mengele case 

Posner visited South America because ofa 
rumor Mengele had fled there with other 
German officers 

Posner arrived in Argentina six weeks after 
the military junta was overthrown. A new ci 
vilian government was in power under Raoule 
Alphonsin 

During the turmoil caused by the new 
government forming, Posner was able to gain 


M. Taylor photo 
GERALD POSNER talks about Joseph 
Mengele, the Angel of Death. 


access to the files on Mengele 

Escape artists: The man who was per 
sonally responsible for the deaths of 400,000 
people was now living a normal life after 
fleeing Germany in 1945 because Russian 
troops were closing on Auschwitz. 

He moved around and eventually settled 
80 kilometers away from his home in Ger 
many on a farm where he worked under an 


alias. He eventually made his way to Argen 


tina, where his parents had a subsidiary. He 
was captured three times but always managed 
to escape. 


Mengele continued westward until he 
settled in South America with help from Juan 
and Eva Peron, who were pro—Nazis in power 
in Argentina during the war. 

“Peron had given the Nazis 10,000 blank 
passports so that Germans could escape to 
Argentina.” 

Mengele felt safe in his new found home 
land, changed his alias and continued his life 
as Joseph Mengele 

He lived a life without remorse or regret 
He remarried, started a pharmaceutical store 
and listed his name in directory assistance 

Life continued until he was indicted 14 
years later by the German government for war 
crimes. Next, he gained citizenship in Para 
guay under the name Jose Mengele. 

A complex Israeli attempt to abduct him 
failed due to conflicting interests and political 
red tape Other than that, Mengele lived the 
rest of his life in solitude. He died unpun 
ished for his crimes. 


Yiddish band, lecture close Holocaust program 
Live by morals, speaker says _ 


By GREG BLAZOK 
Staff Reporter 

On April 27 at the Bentley Library, the 

Klezmer Orchestra, SHIRIM performed a 

Yiddish concert to commemorate the Holo 
caust. 

The performance consisted of ballads and 

instrumentals. It lasted for an hour and a halt 

Band leader, Glenn Dickson 

He said the band was formed i 


plays 


clarinet 
Boston area, and they have 
seven years now 

Same musicians: Asked if they perforn 
with the same musicians, Dickson said, “It’s 


been playing for 


very hard to find people that play this music 
well, so we generally do stick together.” 


SHIRIM played a number of Yiddish songs 
in memory of the victims of the Holocaust 
and closed their performance with a song and 
dance involving members of the audience 
Children and adults held 


and out of the chairs set up in the conference 


hands and danced in 


room 

Variety of instruments: Other musicians 
nbuting tothe she yw were Eran Zinc non 
Dave 


* piano, and tuba were also played 


Harris on trombone. The 


during the show 


Asked 


Dickson said, 
1990 
Angles and Horseradish and we 


about future goals, 


“We just released 
entitled Of 
will also continue to perform!” 


a compact disc in 


By GREG BLAZOK 


Staff Reporter 

Rev. Robert Bullock gave a lecture as 
part of the Holocaust program on April 
30 in the Bentley Library. 

Nearly 100 people attended the 
lecture, which lasted an hour and 
comprised a discussion about the 
Holocaust and morality in general. 

Rev. Bullock made the point that the 
Holocaust is something from history 
that people can learn about and prevent 
from happening again. 


Having morals: “Setting up morals 
and living by them is something we 
need to do,” Bullock said. 

Rev. Bullock also discussed the fact 
that people tend to isolate themselves, 
thus they have no chance of understand- 
ing the other person’s point of view. 

The lecture closed with some 
questions from the audience and in 
reference to the Holocaust, Rev. Bullock 
said there is a difference between the 
eee ie eee 
some of the guilt. 


Fa 
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Holocaust 
art 


Above, art drawn at Buchenwald and 
left, Nelly Toll's self-portrait from her 
work entitled, Without Surrender. 


S. Mills photo 


Lower left, Pastel of a scene at camp 
Gurs by Felix Nussbaun, who is be- 
lieved to have been killed at Auschwitz. 


Lower right, detail from Hans P. Soren- 
son's Harvest of Death. 
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- Holocaust 
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Drawings depict fantasy world 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

Nelly Toll recently lectured about her 
time spent in hiding from the Nazis in 1943. 
The talk was held in the library conference 
area, where Toll’s watercolors are on display 
through May. 

Watercolors exhibit: The exhibit, With- 
out Surrender: Watercolors by Nelly Toll, con- 
tains 50 of Toll’s paintings. They depict the 
fantasy world Toll created while she and her 
mother hid in a small backroom across the 
street from Nazi headquarters. Also on dis- 
play are some of Toll’s recent works. 

During the lecture, Toll presented a col- 
lection of moving drawings by concentration 
camp victims, including other children’s work 
that had been discovered under a museum in 
Prague. g : 

“The art work survived, but none of the 
children who created it did,” Toll said. 

Children’s poetry: Toll récited Butterfly 
(do not live here), along with other poems 
written by children of concentration camps. 

“The children could see the nature around 
them; their imaginations permitted them to 
see things that did not exist. Many wrote 
poetry,” Toll said. 

Work inspired by literature: Some of 
Toll’s watercolors were inspired by books she 
read. House in the Woods was inspired by the 
novel Tolstoy, and the series of paintings 
entitled, How Alice the Negro Woman Found 
Her Freedom from Slavery was inspired by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The collection also contains a self-portrait 
andawork called Freedom, her last watercolor 
done before her liberation in 1944. 

“T saw freedom as a beautiful lady,” Toll 
said. 

Obligation to society: Toll lost her father 


S. Mills photo 
Nelly Toll makes a point during her 
lecture in the Bentley Library Gallery. 


and brother during the Nazis reign. She 
credits her well being during and after the 
ordeal to the friendship and strength of her 
mother, who Toll says does not like to “reflect 
on the brutality of yesterday.” Toll’s mother 
does not agree with her daughter’s open 
manner of speaking about the Holocaust. 

Toll described the Holocaustas “the great- 
est injustice.” Along with lecturing to adults, 
Toll also teaches children about what hap- 
pened. She hopes to help prevent it from 
happening again. 

“We have a responsibility, an obligation, 
to teach society about the Holocaust,” Toll 
said. 


2 Music and Choral Clubs 2 


Presents 


NECC Chorus & Performance Ensemble 


Outdoor Concert 


Tuesday, May 12 noon-2 p.m. 
On The Green in Front of the Bentley Library 
Bring a Blanket and Lunch 


RAIN DATE: Thursday, May 10, 12 noon-2 p.m. 
fair weather — Same location 
If raining — Lecture Hall A, Classroom Building 


Student Trustee Representative 
Pick Up a Nomination Form in One of the Following Offices: 
Student Activities, F-113 
Dean of Student Affairs, B-209 


Division of Continuing Education, B-204 


Completed nomination papers must have been turned in to 
the Student Activities Office or Dean of Student Affairs Office 


by 12 noon Tuesday, May 8 
Elections Will Be Held: 


Wednesday, May 9 - 10-1 Student Center 
Thursday, May 10 - 10-1 C-Building Lobby 


Thursday, May 10 - 


9-10:30 Lawrence 
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Beta Omnicron prizes 


NECC business professors awarded 
for excellence in recruitment 


By LINDA KRAMER 
Guest Contributor 

A new era in academic achievement was 
attained recently by NECC when Professors 
Francis J. Leary, Pamela Donahue and Patri- 
cia Taglianetti,along with student delegates, 
Linda Kramer and Joan Szymanski attended 
the 20th National Convention of the Alpha 
Beta Gamma Honor Society in White Plains, 
)< Ba 

The three day national convention, hosted 
by the Delta Chapter of Westchester Com- 
munity College, was an overwhelming suc- 
cess as 300 initiates/delegates came from as 
far away as California to attend the nation- 
wide convention. 

Beta Omnicron, the Northern Essex Chap- 
ter of Alpha Beta Gamma, awards honor 
students in the Business Dept. who have con- 
sistently maintained an academic record of 
3.0 or higher. 

The motto of Alpha Beta Gamma is “The 
Magic of Excellence,” which was echoed con- 


tinually throughout the various discussions 
and exchange of ideas. 

As charter delegates to the convention, 
Beta Omnicron’s goal and objectives were ac- 
centuated and reinforced with various key- 
note speakers who spoke on such topics as 
Entrepreneurial Ownership; Perseverance in 
Academic Excellence; and the Willingness to 
Excel in the Face of Adversity. 

The convention also provided a surprise 
trip to the Pier 17 Seaport in New York City. 
On Saturday evening, Beta Omnicron was 
honored when Dr. John Christensen, Chief 
Executive Officer for Alpha Beta Gamma, 
presented Leary, Donahue and Taglianetti 
“The National Award for Excellence in Re- 
cruitment of New Alpha Beta Gamma 
Members.” 

Further recognition was given to Leary, 
who was elected as faculty adviser and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Alpha Beta 
Gamma. 

The culmination of this honor will be im- 


plemented at the induction ceremony at 
NECC when 82 business students will be 
formally inducted into Beta Omnicron by 
NECC President John R. Dimitry. Guest 
speaker this evening will be Sen. Patricia 
McGovern, chairperson, senate ways and 


File photo 
Dr. John Christensen, CEO for Alpha Beta Gamma, presents national award to 


NECC faculty members Pam Donahue, Frank Leary, and Patricia Taglianetti. 


means committee. 

Students wish to extend their gratitude 
and thanks to Jean Poth, chairperson, busi- 
ness division, as well as Leary, Donahue and 
Taglianetti for their continued support and 
dedication to Beta Omnicron. 


Administration association helps its members 


By MIKE CONNOR 
Staff Reporter 

Since the late 1970’s, the NECC Admini- 
stration Association (NECCAA) has served 
to protect the interests of its members. 

Generally, the NECCAA consists of its di- 
rectors, division chairpersons, and deans. Every 
professional employee who does not belong 
to another union is either in the NECCAA or 
is eligible to join. 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson of the hu- 
manities division, serves as president, with 
Jean Poth, business division chairperson, as 
vice-president. 

Prior to formation of the NECCAA, the 
administrators were the only group of em- 
ployees at NECC not organized. 

All other groups are covered by some from 
of collective bargaining agreement. 

Officially, the NECCAA is not a union, 


File photo 
CHET HAWRYLCIW, NECCAA prest- 
dent. 
but it tries to function as one in the respect 
that administrators’ interests are protected. 
“We find that, especially in the time of a 
budget crisis, the easy target is always to single 
out the administrators as a group that should 
be retrenched,” Hawrylciw said. “A lot of 


misstatements are made, a lot of inaccurate 
information is distributed, so we exist to try to 
counter that kind of perception that adminis- 
trators are overpaid, that administrators are 
expendable.” 

With the state’s current fiscal crisis comes 
the looming threat of layoffs, and Hawrylciw 
believes it is wrong for the administrators to 
bear the brunt of the blame when they them- 
selves are understaffed. 

“All employee groups at NECC are short- 
handed right now,” Hawrylciw said. “It’s 


regrettable that one (the administrators) is 
frequently singled out by the others. We all 
need more help, not less help. We all have 
common interest.” 

Hawrylciw credits former NECCAA presi- 
dent Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson of the 
division of human services & health profes- 
sions, with reviving the NECCAA and help- 
ing it to take its place with other groups on 
campus. 

“The rest of us are going to do all we can 
to keep up with what he has accomplished. 
He did a remarkable job for us,” Hawrylciw 
said. 

Bevilacqua, who still serves on the NEC- 
CAA Board of Directors, said when he started 
out as president three years ago his primary 
goals were to develop a sense of group unity, 
to make the association more visible, and to 
get the administrators to work as a whole. 


Many scholarships still available for NECC students 


Each year NECC students have the 
opportunity to apply for several scholar- 
ships that can be used to help pay for future 
educational expenses at NECC. 

To make the application procedure 
easier, many of the locally controlled 
scholarship applications have been com- 
bined so that one application can be used 
to apply for multiple scholarship awards. 
These include: 

The Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship, 
$828, Public Service; The “Jake” Rurak 
Memorial Scholarship, $828, Public Serv- 
ice; The Ann Scannell Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $1,000, Nursing Majors; The Milton 
J. Myers Memorial Dental Scholarship, 
$200, Accounting Majors; The Adonica 
Kelleher Scholarship, $200, Business 
(Disabled); Northern Essex Alumni Asso- 
ciation, $300, all students; and The Edwin 
Oliveira Memorial Scholarship, $150, 
Criminal Justice. 

Many other scholarships are offered to 
NECC students by outside agencies and a 
separate application is required to apply for 
these scholarships. Scholarships sponsored 
by the NECC Faculty Association, and the 
NECC Foundation, are examples of 
scholarships that require a separate 
application. 

Applications for these scholarships will 
be available in the Office of Financial Aid as 
they are received. 


ASFCME 
scholarship 


An AFSCME Scholarship Fund has 
been established in the amount of $500 in 
memory of Edward “Bucky” Dul. 

The AFSCME Association membership 


is comprised of the Unit I members of the 
American Federation of State,County, and 
Municipal Employees at NECC. The 
scholarship fund has been established 
through donations and fund raising 
activities of the academic, clerical, and 
technical support personnel who make up 
local Unit I, 

Eligibility: This annual scholarship 
award will be given to a current NECC 
student who meets the following eligibility 
criteria. The award recipient must: 

Q be transferring to a four-year educa- 
tional program starting in fall 1990; 

QO) have completed a minimum of 48 
credits with at least a 3.00 cumulative grade 
point average at NECC; 

QO have demonstrated (in order of 
priority): 

1. academic excellence; 

2. an impressive balance of academic, 
personal /family, job, and/or community 
service responsibilities; and, 

3. outstanding co-curricular or extracur- 
ricular contributions to the college. 

Application procedures: To apply for 
the 1990 AFSCME Association Scholar- 
ship, two references are required from the 
NECC faculty, staff, or administrative 
personnel, one of which must be from a 
faculty member. Recipients will have to 
provide confirmation of enrollment prior to 
the award being disbursed. 

Applications may be obtained from 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid and 
special services, no later than May 15. 


Observer journalism 
scholarship available 


Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 


and special services announces the availabil- 
ity of the Observer Journalism scholarship 
competition for the 1990-91 academic 
year. 

The application deadline is Friday, May 
18, 1990. The application package, 
containing the application and reference 
forms can be obtained at his office. 

Purpose: The purpose of the Observer 
Journalism Scholarship is to provide a 
tuition scholarship to students who will 
demonstrate leadership in the following 
positions: Editor, News Editor, Features 
Editor, Sports Editor, Photography Editor 
and other production assignments. 

This scholarship program has been 
established to provide funds to encourage 
students to explore opportunities in the 
field of journalism. A total of five awards 
will be made for tuition expenses for 
state-supported classes not to exceed the 
full tuition amount. 

Eligibility: To be considered eligible for 
the Observer journalism scholarship a 
student must meet the following criteria: 

a) demonstrate a firm and abiding 
interest to work on the Observer staff 
throughout the upcoming year. 

B) and have completed at least 12 
credits with a 3.00 cumulative grade point 
average prior to the initial semester in 
which the award will be received. 

¢) The scholarship will be awarded on a 
yearly basis, renewable each semester at the 
option of the Observer faculty adviser. 

Application process: A written state- 
ment describing one’s commitment, 
interest and/or experience in journalism, 
writing, editing or photography on the staff 
of the Observer or other publications must 
also be submitted. 


Foundation award 


Three NECC Foundation scholarships 
of $500 each will be awarded to returning 
students at the end of the spring or fall 
semester. Each award is to be used during 
the following semester in a full-time degree 
granting program at NECC. 

To be eligible, a student must have 
completed 24 credits within two semesters 
as a full-time student in a degree granting 
curriculum with a cumulative grade point 
average of 3.5 or above, must be a resident 
of Massachusetts, and be recommended by 
a faculty member in his program. A 
supporting signature from another faculty 
member is also required. 

Forms may be obtained from the 
Financial Aid Office or from Donald 
Conway, scholarship chairman, in room 
C-228. 

Applications must be submitted to 
Conway on or before June 10 (for fall 
semester use) or Jan. 6 (for spring semester 
use, if offered). 

Q All eligible applications will be 
reviewed and the winners selected by the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation. 

Q Consideration will be given to the 
students who have demonstrated excellence 
in all courses in any curriculum. 

Q Consideration will be given to the 
student’s contribution to the college and to 
the community at large. 

Q Consideration will be given to the 
faculty recommendation. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or before August 31, or Jan. 21. The award 
will be forwarded to NECC once the Board 
of Directors is informed that the student is 
enrolled full-time at NECC. 
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Helping 
students 


City official serves as trustee 


By REBECCA ANN SHERMAN 
Staff Reporter 

Joseph J. Bevilacqua, director of develop- 
ment of planning and economics for the city 
of Haverhill, became an NECC Trustee in 
March 1989. 

“T wanted to become a trustee because I 
thought I could help the college with my job 
and educational experiences in areas dealing 
with planning goals, budgeting issues, and 
program policy,” Bevilacqua said. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, has 
good things to say about Bevilacqua’s work. 

“Joe is a constructive and creative person 
with many good ideas,” he said. “Two ex- 
amples of Joe’s ideas are to set up an exchange 
program for students. He also helped to set 
up an international trade meeting on campus. 

“He works well with people. Iam happy to 
have him as a trustee.” 

Holding the position ofa college trustee is 
a large responsibility that involves much time 
on a volunteer basis. The trustees work to- 
gether in a manner similar to a board of 
directors. They participate in making deci- 
sions about the college which include policy, 
operations, personnel, administration, fi- 


nances, and the budget. 

Currently, financial issues are creating 
tension among students and teachers on 
campus. The trustees do not set the budget, 
Bevilacqua said. They only do the best they 
can with what they are given to the college 
from the state. 

College funding: Bevilacqua plans to use 
his educational background to focus on the 
budget, future planning, and new ways of 
funding for the college. It seems that every- 
one involved is a victim of the state budget. 
Bevilacqua believes the college deserves more 
funds, and he will be very concerned about 
increasing college revenues. 

The purpose of a community college is to 
keep education affordable, however. 

“None of the trustees like fee increases. We 
have to recognize they are forced upon us 
with the state cutting back on state aid,” 
Bevilacqua said. “The trustees have tried to 
develop the best possible balance between the 
cuts forced upon us by the state and insure 
that we are able to provide educational serv- 
ices to the student. 

Money needs: “As soon as the state 
realizes and puts into action the need for 


Trustee officers reelected 


AT A RECENT meeting the NECC Board of Trustees reelected Marjorie Gou- 
dreault as chairperson and Louis T. Fossarelli as secretary. Trustees include, 
front, Ourania Beharkis, James Kelly, Daniel Beauregard and Patricia Flynn. 
Back, Giannina DiVincenzo, Joseph Bevilacqua, Goudreault, Fossarelli and 


Henry DiBurro. 


money, the better off the college will be. 

“ The board is presently trying to convince 
the Board of Regents that NECC should be 
getting more of the money going to commu- 
nity colleges in the state and the college 
should be receiving more state aid. 

“All of us have an obligation to contribute 
to society in a positive way,” he said. 

“We should all contribute time or energy 
to public causes. I think education is one of 
the most important causes in the future.” 


File photo 


In coming years, Bevilacqua would like to 
see a cultural and performing arts center 
added to the campus. 

Above all, he would like to see all pro- 
grams strengthened. 

“T believe Northern Essex represents 
maybe the best opportunity for a number of 
students to obtain a quality education and to 
prepare for the future. 

“Tam very concerned with providing af- 
fordable, quality education,” he said. 


Retired teacher volunteers in Admissions Office 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Staff Reporter 

John Finneran, a former NECC faculty 
member who retired in June 1988, is offering 
his time and assistance to the Admissions 
Office this semester. 

Finneran taught science courses at NECC 
since it opened in 1961. He began teaching 
in 1948 at Johnson High School in his 
hometown, North Andover. He said the 
reason he came to NECC in 1961 was that it 
was the beginning, so he thought it provided 
an opportunity to grow. 

“T think it was especially rewarding here 
because everything we did created a prece- 
dent because it had not been here before,” he 
said. “Starting out with small classes and 
working up to where we were. I think it’s 
perhaps even more rewarding because of the 
smaller classes as opposed to a larger college 
where you have 500 people in a biology class. 
Here, everybody gets to talk to you if they 
have problems. You’re there in the lab, 
you're there in the classroom, you’re always 
around. I think that students get more out of 


you.” 

Finneran graduated from Harvard as a 
biochemical major. 

Changed career: “My father was a phar- 
macist, and so I was more or less involved in 


-biochemistry most of my life,” Finneran said. 


I was a biochemical major when I graduated. 
Through the years, as things changed in my 
teaching career, I got more centered in on 
botany here, and I enjoyed botany.” 

Finneran, although retired, now volun- 
teers two days a week to do student interviews 
for the Admissions Office and also answers 
any questions students may have. 

Elizabeth Cole, director of admissions, is 
grateful for Finneran’s help. 

“J just can’t express my gratitude enough 
for somebody who is retired to come and vol- 
unteer time,” she said. “I think that’s out- 
standing in its own light, and secondly the 
fact that we so desperately need the help in 
this office. It answers my prayers. 

“The importance of his interviewing can’t 
be overlooked because I’m out of the office a 
lot. ve got committee assignments, and I’m 


just not as available to do student appoint- 
ments. You can’t see students and get paper- 
work done at the same time. So I really 
appreciate his willingness to help, and I think 
the fact that he has taught here brings a very 
different perspective than I could give to the 
students.” 

Describing Finneran’s character, Cole said, 
“He is very modest and very unassuming, but 
he is extremely knowledgeable and clearly has 
the best interest of the students uppermost in 
his mind. He’s very interested in making sure 
that the students get as much information 
and as accurate information as possible 

“If there is anything he’s the least bit 
unsure about, he will come and ask. He has 
a very nice sense of humor, and he’s just so 
willing to help.” 

Missed teaching: Finneran is also teach- 
ing a Human Biology course at NECC two 
days a week. He said he offered to teach the 
course because he misses teaching. 

He added, “I enjoy teaching. The oppor- 
tunity was here, and they wanted someone to 
teach Human Biology, so I said that I would 


like to and I did.” 

Along with his volunteer work on campus, 
Finneran also gives lectures on plants. 

“Plants are my hobby and of course my 
major study here. I give illustrated slide 
lectures on plants. I have one (a lecture) on 
Plants and the Bible that seems to be the most 
popular. I also have one on wildflowers in 
New England and one on medicinal plants.” 

Fascinating work: He is also active in a 
religious group called the Secular Francis- 
cans, 

Finneran enjoys his volunteer work at 
NECC and will help out for as long as they 
need him. 

He said, “It’s interesting because you get 
to talk to people and see what it is they’re 
trying to accomplish. Itis fascinating. Work- 
ing with students is always rewarding.” 

Cole said, “Well, I know that without his 
help this semester we would not be as produc- 
tive as we are, even though we are still ex- 
tremely busy. I know that we would not be 
functioning well at all without his help, and 
we certainly appreciate it.” 


Unpaid leaves may help to prevent faculty layoffs 


By ERIN SANBORN 
Staff Reporter 

Over the past few months, NECC has 
been looking for ways to cut money from its 
budget. 

One method is to encourage the staff to 
take leaves of abscence. 

Full-time teachers and 12 month profes- 
sional staff (counselors, assistant librarians) 
are covered under the MCCC/MTA union. 
These people can take professional leaves, 
maternity leaves, family leaves, and exchange 
teaching or professional staff leaves. 

AFSCME union members include all full- 
timers who are non-professional employees 
and part-time non-professionals receiving 
fringe benefits. These people are allowed a 
parental leave and unpaid personal leave. 

Non-unit (Union) professionals (admin- 
istrators) are not union so they have no union 
handbook to go by. These people go by their 
personal policy handbook. They can take 
professional leave, family leave and service in 
professional organizations. All non-unit con- 
fidential secretaries can take an unpaid per- 
sonal leave and parental leave. 

Personal leave: Applying for a personal 
leave does not automatically mean one will 


get it. It has to be approved by the college’s 
board of trustees. 

“We didn’t wantit to bea case where it was 
automatically approved,” Steve Fabbrucci, 
director of personnel, said. 

The employee must meet requirements 
like six years of employment, for example. 

“The intent behind this is it could be 
better to save money by people being on a 
leave of absence as opposed to laying off 
someone to save money,” he said. 

When the memorandum was given out it 
wasn’t to force anyone into taking a leave. 
Between the MTA and AFSCME five people 
have applied for unpaid leaves. There is no 
deadline for when to apply. 

The idea behind this was the same as an 
unpaid leave. It was to prevent layoffs. “This 
(reduced workload) is only something we’d 
seriously pursue if the budget turned out to 
be really bad,” Fabbrucci said. This is so 
teachers could go from five days to four or 
from full-time to part-time. As of now, ap- 
proximately five people have applied for it. 
When this is done a serious consideration has 
to be taken on what impact this would have 
on their work area. 

The lengths of the leaves can vary from a 


Taking leaves 


“The lengths of the leaves can 
vary from a few months 
to a year. Sometimes exten- 
sions can be taken for longer 
than a year. Employees taking 


few months to a year. Sometimes extensions 
can be taken for longer than a year. Employ- 
ees taking these leaves does not mean classes 
will be cut. 

“Not all people who apply will be teach- 
ers,” Fabbrucci said. 

When a teacher applies for a leave, several 
things can happen. Either a part-time teacher 
or if necessary another full-time teacher will 
be hired. Sometimes it is not necessary to hire 
anyone at all, because other teachers who 
teach that subject will take in those students, 
depending on the enrollment figures. 


Students - Faculty 
Too busy to do papers? 


Why not let 
WORD PRO 


handle it? 


*Thesis 
*Term papers 


*Correspondence 
*General secretarial sup- 
port services 


Pick up & Delivery 
No job too large or too small 


Maureen A, Donovan 
(603) 382-8502 
Newton, NH 
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Volunteers 
listen 
to problems 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

An average of one person commits suicide 
every 17.1 minutes in the United States. The 
act affects at least six other people 

The Samaritans, a non-profitable organi 
zation, works to lower these statistics 

Founded in London, England in 1953 by 
a clergymen, Chad Varah, the first branch in 
the United States opened in Boston in 1974. 
There are now 300 Samaritan branches in the 
world, including 12 in the United States. 

Original location: The group opened in 
Lawrence, Mass. in January, 1981. The Grace 
Episcopal Church first hosted the organiza 
tion. After three years, a board member bought 
and renovated the building now occupied by 
the Samaritans. 

Half the budget to run this organization 
comes from the United Fund, and the rest is 
raised by the group itself. 

Fifty thousand dollars needs to be raised 
yearly by selling candles, cookbooks and other 
commodities. Phone-a-thons also help the 
cause. 


Observer Features 


Suicide help offered 


The administration in the Lawrence facil- 
ity consists of Peg Serley, executive director, 
who is in charge of raising money and recruit- 
ing volunteers; Ellen Wholly, administrative 
coordinator, who maintains the schedules 
and does the book keeping; Janice Ventre, 


Support group helps 
friends of depressed 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

The local Samaritans chapter now spon 
sors a support group called Concerned Friends 
in response to the number of third party calls 
they receive. 

The group aims to help people who are 
concerned about family members and friends 
who are depressed, and may be at risk for 
suicide. 

Concerned Friends meets every first 
Monday of the month at the First Methodist 
Church, 57 Peters Street, North Andover, 
Mass. 

Suicide explanations: People get de 
pressed and want to commit suicide for all 
different reasons: loneliness, battered treat- 


Warning signs 
show many 
hints 

to volunteers 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Indications of depression Iliness: 

Q Withdrawn and cannot relate to others. 

QO Misery and pessimism. 

Q Apathy, fatigue, and lack of interest in 
former activities. 

Q Sleeping badly and, in particular, early 
waking. 

O Terrifying dreams. 

Q Difficulty carrying out everyday tasks, 
such as conversing with others. 

Q Slowing down of thoughts and 
movements. 

O Feeling of worthlessness 

O Delusions of having incurable or bizarre 
illnesses. 

O Loss of appetite and weight; constipa- 
tion. 

O Loss of sexual interest. 

O Irritability. 

Q Indecisiveness. 

QO Preoccupation with illness, real or 
imaginary. 

Q Delusions of poverty. 

O Sense of futility. 

O Loss of religious faith. 


ment, bereavement, and getting old. The list 
goes on. 

“We’ve all felt hurt inside at one time or 
another,” Samaritan worker June Roberts 
said 

Men have more violent ways of commit 
ting suicide like hanging or shooting them 
selves, so they have a higher “success” rate in 
killing themselves. Women tend to slice their 
wrists or take pills. Suicide rates are highest 
with the elderly, ages 65 years and up. 

The group is now running a campaign to 
get information to isolated elderly people. 

Actual suicides: “We can only guess on 
how many of our callers actually commit 
suicide,” Serley said. “We read the obituaries 
and often just wonder.” 


S. Mills photo 

PEG SERLEY, samaritans executive 
director. 

Indications of suicide risk: 

Q Preoccupation with, or talk about, 
suicide. 

QA definite plan for committing suicide. 

Q Previous attempts. 

O Family history of suicide. 

Q Painful or incurable illness. 

O Absence of hope for the future. 

Q Social isolation. 

O Unsympathetic relatives. 

QO Drug or alcohol dependence. 

QO Financial worries. 

Q Tidying up affairs; giving away posses- 
sions. 
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DIANE CHEN BY 96 
outreach coordinator, who maintains rela- 
tionships with schools, churches and other 
organizations; and June Roberts, who speaks 
at workshops and other gatherings for the 
group. Sixty-five volunteer confidential phone 
operators also work in the Lawrence facility. 


Help wanted: Volunteers are always needed 
in every office. The phone lines are open 24 
hours, and they recieve 90 to 100 calls a day. 
NECC students may want to consider volun 
teering their services to receive credits toward 
their degree 

“Volunteers are needed desperately in the 
new Manchester, N.H. office,” Kathy Blair, 
director in the Keene, N.H 
“Manchester doesn’t have enough volun 
teers to run the place 24 hours. All the calls 
that don’t get answered transfer to my office 


office, said 


here.” 

“This job is very fulfilling,” a volunteer 
operator, said. “Talking about realities and 
being there for someone at a crucial ume 
makes me feel good.” 

To be a volunteer, one must be at least 20 
years old, and be screened and interviewed by 
present volunteers 

After being accepted, volunteers must 
attend seven sessions of training fora total of 
25 hours 

Unbiased assistance: “Volunteers must 
have the ability to listen without giving advice 
or preach religion or politics,” Serley said. 
“Volunteers have to be able to withdraw from 
projecting their own views.” 

Phone operators like to be known as “Be 
frienders,” someone who will listen, lay out 
options and give direction. 

“All calls are confidential,” Roberts said. 
“We do not trace calls. We have good rapport 
with our clients. Only first names are ever 
given. We do not label anyone.” 


Desperate? Lonely? Suicidal? 


AT THE END OF 


THE LINE 


THERE’S ALWAYS 
the samaritans 


For Someone 


to talk to inconfidence 


24 hours a day 


LAWRENCE 
688-6607 


LOWELL 
452-6733 


HAVERHILL 
372-7200 


NEWBURYPORT 
465-6100 
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Photography students 
document changes 


By STEPHEN A. MILLS 
Photo Editor 

NECC’s Intermediate Photography stu- 
dents are helping Haverhill celebrate its 350th 
anniversary. 

Fourteen students in Kim Pickard’s (pho- 
tography instructor) class-are involved in a 
project to photograph downtown Haverhill. 
The main photographic subjects will consist 
of Merrimack, Washington and Water streets. 
This area was chosen because it was and is still 
the center of life in Haverhill. 

The project is run in conjunction with the 
Haverhill Public Library’s Special Collections 
Department. Since 1890, the library has ac- 
tively pursued photographs which would help 
the citizens better understand and appreciate 
their unique heritage. 

Celebrating: In 1890, Haverhill celebrated 
its 250th anniversary. At the time, Haverhill 
just got through rebuilding from “The Great 
Fire” of February 1882 in which the shoe 
industry was nearly destroyed. Photographers 
of the time documented this change. 

“There was a lot of work done for 
Haverhill’s 250th celebration to show how 
the city looked and what life was like. The idea 
is to do the same, so people in a 100 years will 
see what life was like today,” said Ellen Fin- 
eberg, historical consultant to Haverhill’s 
350th anniversary. 

“T think it is is important to see young 
people’s view of life today. We all take certain 
things for granted. This will be a way for 
people to see things through new eyes,” 
Fineberg said. 

Since the 250th celebration, the library 
has amassed thousands of photographs in its 


Special Collections section. Students were 
given 30-40 photocopies to replicate. Some 
were the last in a series of photos taken every 
ten or 20 years of downtown Haverhill. 

The students are not limited to these 
subjects, however. They can photograph 
anything new that will tell a story about the 
city and its people. Written on the back of the 
photos are the locations, either by the pho- 
tographers or historians of the library. 

Searching buildings: “The students were 
given about 30 pictures, and they are going 
back looking for those buildings and trying to 
photograph the scene to show how it looks 
today from the same approximate position,” 
Pickard said. 

Through the past 30 years downtown 
Haverhill has changed, and the students are 
running into problems because of this. Some 
buildings have been torn down and replaced. 
In some cased the facades have changed. 

Many of the original photographs were 
taken with larger format cameras, which could 
swing, tilt, correct distortions, and were opti- 
cally pure. Asa result, the photos were finer in 
detail. 

“The students are using a 35mm camera, 
which is very limited. It is a challenge that 
they would not have picked out for them- 
selves,” Pickard said. 

Stored in files: The resulting negatives 
and photographs will be stored in the Haver- 
hill Historical Society files. The photographs 
are also going to be displayed on campus in 
the fall to be included in a 350th anniversary 
book put together by the historical society. 

“The final results for my students will be 
the honor to see their names and photo- 


graphs in print,” Pickard said. 

Photography student Jim Cross said, “This 
is an excellent experience to develop my 
photography skills. I am getting more of a 
basis for working in the community. To see 
my name in print is a real honor; it’s my name 


Changing view 
S. Mills, photo, left, bottom 
DOWNTOWN HAVERHILL, above, inan 
era when trolley cars provided trans- 
portation to many residents. Left, Jim 
Cross checks out old photo in prepara- 
tion for his photography project. Be- 
low, instructor Kim Pickard, second 
from left, meets with his students in 
front of Haverhill's parking deck. 


etched in stone.” 

The students will continue to work in the 
project until the end of the semester, when 
the results will be turned over to the Haverhill 
Public Library for display and later for storage 
in its archives. 


Observer briefs 


High school students 
earn credits at NECC 


State grants are designed to help com- 
munity colleges form agreements allowing 
vocational and high school students to earn 
college credit while in high school. They 
have been a great success here at thus far at 
NECC. 

As a result, the college recently has 
expanded its agreements with Whittier and 
Greater Lawrence Vocational Technical 
Schools and reached new agreements with 
Methuen High School, Greater Lowell 
Regional Vocational Technical School, and 
Shawsheen Valley Vocational Technical 
School in Billerica. 

Haverhill High School students also will 
be offered credit for selected business 
courses as a result of an agreement 
engineered through the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce’s Business Educa- 
tion Collaborative. 

Agreement offered: These articulation 
agreements, offer student college credit for 
advanced high school or vocational 
coursework required in introductory 
college courses, said John R. Dimitry, 
president of NECC. 

“Articulation agreements help us to 
avoid duplication of coursework and 
streamline the educational process. It’s an 
added incentive for students to continue 
their education.” 

At this time, the 30-plus articulation 
agreements apply to numerous courses in 


electronics, data processing, drafting, 
machine technology, health, science, math, 
graphic communications and business 
programs, including courses such as 
Introduction to Personal Computers, 
Engineering Drafting, Digital Logic, 
Introduction to CAD/CAM, Keyboarding, 
and Introduction to Accounting. 

The college hopes to expand these areas 
in the near future to include additional 
school programs according to Helen 
Goransson, NECC’s articulation coordina- 
tor. 

Model grant: NECC’s $45,000 grant is 
part of $500,000 which was distributed 
statewide by the Division of Occupational 
Education. 

The grant is designed to develop a state- 
wide model which will include transfer 
agreements between community and four 
year colleges and universities as well as 
articulation agreements. 

For more information, contact Go- 
ransson at (508) 374-3880. 


Slide shows promote 
travel program 


As part of its Outdoor Adventures 
Program, NECC is offering free slide shows 
to promote its travel program for the 
summer. The program includes an Ireland 
bike trip, a hike in the Austrian Alps, and a 
bike /hike in the Canadian Rockies. 

On Tuesday May 8, “Trek in the Ziller- 
tal,” a hut—-to—hut hike in the Austrian Alps 
from Innsbruck to the picture—postcard 
village of Mayrhofen was presented. The 
slides focused on flower—laden meadows 
with mountain vistas. 

Last in the series, on Tuesday May 15 is 


a “Bike /Hike in the Rockies.” The 
audience will follow bikers on road and trail 
along the world-famous Icefields Parkway 
from Jasper to Banff, enjoying views of 
wildlife, glaciers, and sparkling lakes. 

The program will be presented by John 
Halloran, owner of Adventure Learning, a 
high—adventure company based in Merri- 
mac, Mass. Halloran has directed NECC’s 
Outdoor Adventures Program since 1981 
and has led each of these trips previously. 

After the slides, information will be 
available about NECC’s return trips to each 
of these locations scheduled for the 
following dates: Emerald Isle Bike Tour 
from June 23 to July 4; Austria 
Hut-to—Hut Hiking from July 14 to July 
27; and Canadian Rockies Bike /Hike from 
July 27 to August 5. 

All of the slide shows start at 7:30 p.m. 
in Conference Area C of the Bentley 
Library and are open to the public. For 
more information about upcoming trips 
and other summer adventures, contact 
Nancy Brown, trip coordinator for NECC’s 
division of continuing education at (508) 
374-3800. 


Canada, Niagra Falls 


summer tour to run 


The NECC Life Long Learning 
Program is planning a seven-day, six-night 
motorcoach trip to Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Niagara Falls, Canada, leaving on June 4. 
Prices for the trip are $599 for twin, or 
$899 for single occupancy. 

The tour will include transportation on 
a deluxe, air-conditioned bus, 11 meals, 
all taxes and service charges, six nights in a 


hotel, luggage handling, admissions to 
various events, and a professional tour 
guide. 

Upon entering Canada, proper identifi- 
cation, such as a birth certificate, passport 
or voter’s registration card, will be re- 
quired. 

The trip will begin with a tour of down- 
town Ottawa with its foreign embassies, 
parts and waterways. A view of the Chang- 
ing of the Guard on Parliament Hill will be 
included. 

Next will be a visit to Ontario’s capital 
city of Toronto with its architectural 
splendor. A narrated tour of Ontario 
Harbor, Yorkville, and Toronto’s vast 
ethnic communities is next on the agenda. 

Participants can also enjoy shopping 
underground at The Eaton Centre, and a 
cruise through the islands of Toronto 
Harbor. 

Niagara Falls is a magnificent sight, as is 
the tour of the Floral Clock, Horticultural 
School and Gardens, and Welland Canal. 
Choose to take an optional boat ride on 
the Maid of the Mist, or spend some time 
shopping. 

This trip of the Ontario Province is not 
limited to participants in the Life Long 
Learning Program. All are welcome. 

For more information call Claudia Lach, 
life long learning coordinator, at (508) 
374-3688. 
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Prostitution 


in Haverhill 


Growing problem 
plagues city’s streets 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Edstor 
MICHAEL K. DUNNE & 
LISA M. HALL 
Staff Reporters 

The Haverhill Police Department faces the problem of pros- 
titution daily, and has officers and detectives continually investi- 
gating the city’s dilemma. 

An unidentified Haverhill police officer patrols several areas 
during the day infested with prostitutes. Such areas include 
Nichols, Cedar, Portland, Winter, and Locust streets 

He admits seeing the same women working everyday, but feels 
“everybody’s got to make his or her living.” 

Cause for arrest: Making an arrest involves witnessing the 
exchange of money (in Haverhill about $20). If the offering or 
accepting of money is not witnessed or if there is no other 
information for probable cause, nothing can be done. 

For example, according to the police officer, a well-known 
Haverhill prostitute and her customer were caught having sex in 
public, an illegal offense. The two could not be arrested for 
prostitution since no money changed hands. 

“You know them by names, by sight, but when they see a 
cruiser, they’re not going to do anything,” the police officer said. 
“As soon as I go around the corner, that’s a different story.” 

Expert eye: Haverhill Detective Ed Saulinier has been on the 
force for fifteen years. He works the 12 a.m to 8:30 a.m shift, 
arresting approximately two to three prostitutes a night. He 
estimates there are 140 in Haverhill now. Saulinier has arrested a 
total of 90, since most are repeat offenders. 

His technique for a proper arresting procedure, while under- 
cover, includes befriending or catching the offender(s) in the act 
of offering. 

“When a prostitute is arrested for her first offense, she receives 
a $50 fine, attends a court session the next day, and is back on the 
street,” Saulinier said. 

The police department doesn’t have the authority to sentence 
criminals or set bail; therefore, the court handles the procedures. 

“I’ve never had one fight it in court yet,” Saulinier said. 

One problem the detectives face is being recognized by the 
prostitutes. In order to eliminate recognition, they sometimes 
wear disguises. 

“Once the girls are out there on a regular basis, they team up 
with the other girls and point out the officers,” Saulinier said. 

Grim reality: The prostitutes have been in trouble all of their 
lives. Some are runaways and others are from broken homes, 
mostly from the Lawrence, Lowell, and Haverhill areas. Their 
ages range from early teens to early thirties, consisting ofall races, 
but mainly white. 

The officer says the busiest time during the day for the pros- 
titutes is the lunch hour. Most have regular customers who know 
what days and what times to approach them on streets in the 
“Acre” and other areas. 

“T get a kick out of it when they call them prostitutes. If you 
look at them, they look sleazy, filthy, dirty,” the officer said. 

Citizen awareness: Neighborhood residents in these specific 
areas are concerned with such illegal acts and are aware it is 
occurring. 

For instance, a homeowner on Portland Street compliments 
the police for patrolling her neighborhood. The unidentified 
police officer says the homeowner is often propositioned by 
passer—bys, assuming she is a prostitute. 

Saulinier has received complaints from concerned business 
owners in the White and Portland Street areas. 

“T can’t blame them because if the police aren’t around they’ll 
walk right up to cars and offer themselves,” Saulinier said. 

A Haverhill resident, who lives approximately three to four 
miles from the areas where prostitutes occupy, is also aware of the 
situation. 

Since she doesn’t live in such areas, she feels that distant 
residents aren’t responsible for correcting the problem. 

“Tt’s all over, what can you do? It is not up to us,” she said. “It 
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“I know about six prostitutes 
whose peers have told — 
me they have AIDS, 

but if six have it, 
then they must all 
have tt because they are 
all sharing needles.” 
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is up to the police and the city council to clean it (the area) up.” 
She says the problem isn’t so prominent during the day, but is 
during the night. 
“The other night I was coming home at | a.m and there was 


a slew of them on the corner,” she said. 

Unless there is actual proof, the police force is just as helpless 
as the residents in conquering this problem, according to the 
police officer. 

Inert position: “The prostitution problem doesn’t appear to 
be growing; it’s not a lucrative business,” the officer said. “Many 
overemphasize the word ‘prostitute,’ believing it’s an occupation 
where money is made....not in Haverhill.” 

The police officer believes prostitution will never disappear. 

“Whether we like it or not, it’s not going away—it never has and 
it never will,” he said. “Ifthere is a supply in demand, people out 
there want it. 

Substance abuse: Saulinier says, “I feel it’s sowed down in 
the past two years, but it is attributed to the city’s drug problem. 
Some of the girls have $700-$800 a day drug habits.” 

According to Saulinier, cocaine is the most prevalent drug 
among the girls. 

“As soon as they get their $20 they go right to a drug house 
and get a bag of cocaine, and use it right away,” he said. “They 
never have any money on them when they are arrested, but 
needles are usually found.” 

Drug abuse, being the primary reason for prostitution, is re- 
sponsible for the spread of AIDS throughout the majority of the 
local prostitutes. 

“I know about six prostitutes whose peers have told me they 
have AIDS, but if six have it, then they must all have it because 
they are all sharing needles,” Saulinier said. 

When asked about programs to distribute clean needles, 
Saulinier said that it would only promote drug use. Presently no 
such program exists in Haverhill as it does in other cities. 

“What we need is a program that would supply transportation 
for the girls to re-hab institutions. They can get into the places, 
but they have no means of transportation,” Saulinier said. 
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By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

She is a fifteen year old daughter of a Haverhill prostitute, 
continuously battling for her own identity and the love of her 
mother. 

From age eight, she has concealed all her emotions, all her 
anxieties, and all of her needs, dealing with the reality of her 
mother being a prostitute and a drug addict. 

Meaning of love: She has come to accept the truth about her 
mother because she had to. It’s her mother, she said. 

“I don’t really like it (her being a prostitute),” she said. “I live 
in Haverhill, and my friends see her on the street, so I have to deal 
with that.” 

Although she never told her friends about what her mother 
does, her friends have seen her mother’s name printed in local 
papers regarding prostitution. 

She told her mother about her concerns and fears, but the 
prostitution still continued. 

“My friends said my mother was doing it for me, to support my 
family,” she said. 

Devious influences: When the daughter was six or seven, her 
mother and father divorced. Afterwards, her mother had boy- 
friends who influenced her mother into prostitution. 

While this was occurring, the boyfriends abused the daughter 
both emotionally and physically. 

“Sometimes they would beat me; sometimes they’d rape me,” 
she said. “I never told my mother until recently because she 
wouldn’t have believed me; that’s the way she was then.” 

Suicidal tendencies: The daughter recently left a hospital in 
March, where she spent a month being counseled for an at- 
tempted suicide. 

“I hated my mother,” she said. “I thought she didn’t care 
about me, as if she was doing it all for herself.” 

During the time before her attempt of suicide, she stopped 
going to school, and stopped caring about herself. 

“I stopped doing everything. I just went crazy, screaming and 
yelling at my mother all the time.” 

While in the hospital, she learned to look at life in a more 
positive way, and not to look down on herself. ' 

Ceasing fire: According to the daughter, her mother re 
completed three weeks at a women’s detoxification center in 
Framingham. She is now participating in a program in a Haverhill 
shelter, going to meetings two or three times a day to on 


out. 
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“When I found out, I began to feel all the past feelings again,” 
}) said. “But I looked at it positively. I had to start caring about 
If, too.” 

The mother now is in a program that will allow her to rent an 
ent and regain custody of her daughter and baby son. 
ter care: For now, the daughter is in a foster home in 
ill. She is there because her mother “couldn’t handle her 
more. 
‘})“It’s really no better,” she said. “It isa normal life (in the foster 
), but I don’t know the people; I’d rather be with my 
ier.” 

The fact that she is a daughter of a prostitute doesn’t mean she 
| be following in her mother’s footsteps. 

“I’m trying to deal with it,” she said. “I am rebelling against 
rostitution), so I can be my own person. I just have to look 
ings in a positive way.” 
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By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 
MICHAEL K. DUNNE & 
LISA M. HALL 
Staff Reporters 
Haverhill has become one of many cities in Massachusetts 
confronted with prostitution and drug-related dilemmas. 
According to Haverhill Detective Ed Saulinier, prostitution is 
a source of income for drug abusers needing to purchase their 


~ supply of drugs 


For those prostitute /drug abusers wanting to escape the drug 
world, Phoenix East, a drug rehabilitation home in Haverhill, 
offers a successful rehabilitation program 

Drug relation: Judy Weinstein, drug and rape counselor at 
Phoenix East, said more than half of Phoenix East’s patients have 
been raped and turned to prostitution to finance their drug habits. 

“After the women did that (prostituted), they felt very guilty 
and hated their bodies,” Weinstein said. 

Weinstein said many times when women go to their dealer, he 
will give them drugs in return for sex. 

Those residing at Phoenix East range from ages 16-24, con- 
sisting of males and females; however, most patients are males. 

Need for incentive: “When they come here (Phoenix East), 
they are clean and their bodies are clean, but their minds are still 
distorted from what happened,” Weinstein said. “It takes them a 
long time to work through it.” 

Susan McPhil, one year assistant director at Phoenix East, said 
most members go through a denial period in the beginning of the 
program, but have to want the help. 

“They have to be motivated to receive treatment or they can 
walk out the door if not,” McPhil said. “If a resident leaves the 
program, he or she can reapply in 30 days.” 

For each resident, the program lasts from one to two years, 
providing he or she graduates. The client may remain longer, if 
necessary. 

In order to graduate from the rehabilitation program, the 
resident must have a job or be enrolled in school. McPhil said 
there are several residents attending NECC and other schools. 

Another graduation requirement suggests residents partici- 
pate in programs like Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) or Narcotics 
Anonymous (NA), individual therapy, group therapy, drug edu- 


drug users 
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JUDY WEINSTEIN, drug and rape counselor at Haverhill’s 
Phoenix East. 


cation, and work projects. 

“Tt’s really a good program,” Weinstein said. “It’s structured, 
but the door is always open.” 

Effective treatment: Phoenix East has individual and family 
counseling because there are several other problems with the 
patient besides his or her drug problems. These additional 
problems usually result from a troubled childhood. 

“We treat the whole person, not just the substance abuse,” 
McPhil said. 

Family counseling doesn’t usually work because family mem- 
bers often have substance abuse problems also, and they don’t 
follow through with the program, she said. 

“It’s just a way of life for some kids. The alcohol (or other 
substances) is all they’ve learned for a coping skill,” Weinstein 
said. “That’s the thing they know best. They do it even though 
they may hate it.” 

“When they come here, they are beginning the road to 
personal growth. They begin to understand what happened, and 
why they’re here,” Weinstein said. “They start to look inside 
themselves and understand their feelings.” 


Pop star writes 


about youths’ problems 
Marx hits top 40 with ‘Children of the Night’ 


All that I know in my life, 
I have learned on the street 


No magic carpet, no genie, no shoes on my feet 
Will I wake up from this nightmare? 

A fear that chills me to the bone 

Though I may be one of many 

I feel so all alone 


Left by my father with only this scar on my face 
Told by my mother that I was just a mistake 

I have tasted my own hunger 

Sold my body to survive 

Some have paid to scratch the surface 


But they can’t touch what’s inside 


How I long for something better 
Than this life I know too well 
Lord, I know I’m bound for heaven 
Cause I’ve done my time in hell 


We are the children of the night 

We won’t go down without a fight 

Our voice is strong, our future’s bright 
And thanks to what we learned from you 
We’ve grown into the children of the night. 


Richard Marx, pop/rock vocalist 
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By JANE TWOMBLY 
Staff Reporter 

The cold war is over. The Berlin Wall has crumbled. 
communism appears to be on the decline. 

With all that is happening throughout Eastern Europe, 
Americans are coming to realize the people in communist 
nations are not the perilous war mongers they were once made 
out to be. They are not so different. 

Urszula Kluczkiewicz, formerly Urszula Zak, a NEC( 
liberal arts major, came to America from Mielec, Poland in 
October, 1984. 

Exciting move: At 15 years of age, Kluckiewicz, known to 
friends as Ula, was not eager to leave her friends and boy 
friend. Knowing she had to come to America to be with her 
mother, she eventually became excited about the move 

Her images of America came from Hollywood. She could 
not wait to move to America and have all the beautiful clothes 
she had seen in the movies. 

Haverhill was somewhat of a disappointment to her. 

“I had seen those buildings twenty-six stories high. We 
have those too. That is what I pictured Haverhill to be like,” 
she said. 

Not speaking any English, Kluczkiewicz stayed home from 
October to January. In January 1985, she began her sopho 
more year at Haverhill High School. 

“At first I just sat there. I was afraid they would laugh at my 
language if I spoke. They acted like I was from another planet 
— asking me so many questions.” 

Kluczkwiewicz said she found the young people her age in 
Amenica to be quite different also. 

Phone calls: “I could not believe girls actually called 
guys,” she said. “They would hang all over them. We would 
never do that. You wanta boy tocome after you. I would meet 
guys and they say ‘call me’ and I would tell them they had to 
call me!” 

She said there are also similarities in young people in 
Poland and in America. When she was young they would 
sneak out at night to go out with friends, but “you got caught 
more in Poland.” 

Once she learned the language, which she says she learned 
mostly from a 7-year-old friend, she began to make friends 
and feel more at ease. She learned English quickly because her 
mother would not let her go out until she could communi- 
cate. And learn quickly she did. She soon picked up slang 
expressions such as “wicked,” much to her mother’s dismay 

Now an American college student, Kluczkiewicz says she 
finds American schooling rather easy. 

Disciplined system: “In Poland, you must take chemistry, 
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biology, physics, Polish, a second language, art, music, and 
gym for many years.” This hectic schedule begins around the 
fifth 

The educational system in Poland as being more intense 


or sixth-grade level 


and disciplined, she said. 

“We had tests on the blackboard in front of the class,” she 
said. The teacher would also randomly pick someone to 
discuss what was taught the day before. The student would 
then have to stand and explain. 

“There was a lot of improvisation involved,” she said 
“You never knew when it would be your turn so you had to 
know everything every day!” 

Kluczkiewicz says she likes living in America, but there are 
things she liked better about Poland. 

“In Poland, everything is so close together. Here people 
have so many cars because you must drive everywhere. You get 
in the car, drive to the movies, watch the movie, drive home. 
That’s no fun.” 

In Poland, she says, they would walk from place to place 
and socialize along the way in a much more relaxed manner. 

“Here, it isn’t safe to do that,” she says. “We could walk 
around late at night — it was safe.” 

Wrong impression: Kluczkiewicz said she was surprised at 
American social problems such as teen pregnancy, homeless- 
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ness, and hunger. The movies always portrayed Americans as 
being wealthy or at least well-off. 

In Poland, there were long lines to buy food and clothing. 

“The lines would get really long and then they'd run out, 
and people who waited would still end up with nothing. 

“They tried raising the prices to shorten the lines,” she 
said. “It didn’t really work. People began to buy anything 
whether they needed it or not.” 

Kluczkiewicz used to keep with the events now taking 
place in Poland, but recently stopped. 

“I can only hope things will get better,” she says. “I don’t 
want anyone to suffer.” 

She also hopes things improve so she can go back to visit 
relatives-some who feel abandoned. 

American way: “The American money is green. They 
think it grows on trees. They want me to send some in every 
letter and card. Sometimes I send clothes to my cousins,” she 
said. 

October will mark six years in America for Ula Kluczkiewicz, 
and she is currently living the life ofa young American woman 
Now living in Bradford with her new husband, she is eagerly 
waiting for all the immigration paperwork to be done so she 
can get a job. 

Moving to America has not changed her much. Her 
interests remain the same, and dance is still her passion 

In Poland, she belonged toa folk dance group. Folk dances 
are performed at Polish weddings traditionally. At NECC, 
she has taken just about every dance course offered, and has 
been in performances each semester. 

Though she is well accepted, Kluczkiewicz said, “I am 
happy here. There is just one thing I do not like and that is 
for people to tell me I cannot do something because I am 
foreign. That is too quick of a judgment. I can do anything I 
want to do as long as I put my mind to it.” 
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By STEPHEN A. MILLS 
Staff Reporter 

Claudia Lach, a mother of two, is the new 
coordinator of NECC’s Life Long Learning 
Program. 

Lach brings with her a strong background 
in the arts and a multicultural understanding. 
She is fluent in Spanish, English and Hebrew 
and also has some understanding of Italian 
and French. 

Lach was born in Argentina, where she 
lived under a harsh military regime until she 
was 18. 

“T didn’t like the idea of staying in Argen- 
tina and studying a vocation there because the 
regime was very repressive,” Lach said. 

Foreign students: Lach was offered a 
scholarship in 1978 to study at Haifa Univer- 
sity. She lived for one year in Jerusalem,as a 
preparatory year for foreign students, and 
four in Haifa. Lach taught Modern Dance 
and Expressive Movement in Haifa’s public 
schools and community centers and was an 
after-school program coordinator. 

Graduating from Haifa, Lach came to the 
United States to earn her master of arts de- 
gree in Museum Studies at The City College 
of the University of New York. 

Her first internship was at the Brooklyn 
Museum in Brooklyn, N.Y., where she taught 
classes and workshops to high school and 
elementary students in the African Gallery 
section. 

Children’s tapes: She next worked an in- 
ternship at the New Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in New York City. Lach assisted in the 
production of a pilot video tape for children 
and completed a grant doing research for the 
education department. 

Happy with the people of this country and 
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New life long learning coordinator moved to America in 1984 


the freedom provided in this democracy, she 
decided to stay. 
“T like the idea of being able to plan my 


future,” Lach said. “In Argentina now, it’s 
different. It’s a democratic government . . . 
but you never know what will happen tomor- 
row ... there could be an anti-coup. If you’re 
young and have long term plans, it’s really 
hard.” 

In 1983, Lach married an Argentinean 
boyfriend she met while in Israel and in 1984 
moved to Boston. She had her first child that 
same year. 

In 1985, she was the Assistant Gallery Di- 
rector at Cambridge Multicultural Arts Cen- 


| “I think the summer and fall 
semesters are going to be 
pretty much as they are now. 
| PU think about new things 

| for 1991 when I have 

& better sense of what 

the people really want. 


Right now I’m just 
learning,” 


ter in Cambridge, Mass. She participated in 
the production of gallery exhibits and educa- 
tional programs used in conjunction with the 
exhibits. She also produced an audio visual 
about the Arts Center. 

Education specialists: Before coming to 
NECC, she worked in Boston at the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. As a community education spe- 
cialist, she worked extensively in developing 
programs for all types of audiences pertaining 
to the issues of child abuse and neglect. 

Lach decided to work at NECC because 
she heard the Life Long Learning Program 
was a great one. She plans to continue with 
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the program for this year 
“T think the summer and fall semesters are 
going to be pretty much as they are now. I'll 
think about new things for 1991 when I have 
a better sense of what the people really want. 
Right now I’m just learning,” Lach said. 
The Life Long Learning Program meets 
Thursday from 2 to 4 p.m. in the 
Library Conference Center. It features lec 
tures on a variety of topics. There are also day 
trips, workshops on Tuesday mornings, and a 
summer trip to Canada for the week of June 
4-10 
The program is designed for the retired 
and elderly, but it is open to everyone. It is 


every 


offered all year round with the exception of 
January and February, when the elderly find 
it difficult to travel 
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Campus events draw few people 


Goodies from Mother Nature 
help worthy cause 


LIZZY SHERIDAN, earth awareness week coordinator, 


M. Taylor photo 
right, sells healthy 


goodies to benefit the Student Environmental Coalition. 


By MARY REUSCH 
STaff Reporter 

Lizzy Sheridan, vice president of the NECC 
Student Environmental Coalition (SEC) is 
disappointed at the lack of interest shown by 
the Northern Essex student body and faculty 
in recent campus Earth Awareness Week ac- 
tivities, which included lectures, a debate and 
a display. 

“Tam so, so disappointed in the turnout of 
the student population and the teacher popu- 
lation,” said Sheridan, coordinator of the 
week’s activities. 

“I guess people associate lectures with 
boredom, and that’s really a shame because 
they could’ve been very educational,” she 
said. “People could’ve gained so much if they 
took the time.” 

Super speakers: “The speakers were fan- 
tastic! They were so knowledgeable and 
professional,” Sheridan said. 
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“They covered their topics so well in a 
general way, and yet when someone asked a 
specific question, they could give such de- 
tailed responses,” she said. 

Speakers included Dr. Paul Davidovits, 
Dr. Diane Calabrese and Mr. Roger Ham. 
Davidovits, who has researched acid rain 
formation and the ozone depletion problem, 
lectured on The Ozone, Acid Rain and Global 
Warming. 

Remarking on the warm, sunny day, 
Davidovits said, “On such beautiful days, it’s 
easy to forget the Earth is in such bad shape.” 

Alr pollution: He briefly touched on all 
three bases of environmental concern — land, 
water and air, and then spoke extensively on 
the third. 

Davidovits said smog, acid rain, ozone 
depletion and the greenhouse effect are all 
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Hotels 
gain 
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student 


help 


Blitz time 


By DAVID CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

Hotel and restaurant management stu- 
dents in the business division have partici- 
pated in sales blitzes over the past two semes- 
ters in a program coordinated by Kevin 
Fitzgibbon. 

“A sales blitz is a concentrated sales effort 
in a specific geographic area where a hotel 
sends out groups of people in the field to 
work on old accounts and try to develop new 
accounts” Fitzgibbon said. 

Work force volunteers: Large groups of 
people are used because a specific area is being 
worked on, and the area must be blanketed. 
Employees from other hotels are used to 
enhance the work, force as well as volunteer 
students working for the first time in this 
operation 

A designated time is usually set for the 
blitz, lasting from a day or two, to as long as 
aweek. The blitz allows students to get a true 
feel for the success and frustration accompa 


nied with the hotel management profession 


Most hotels have blitz schedules and 
Fitzgibbon sets a time and takes approxi- 
mately 10 to 12 students at atime. The hotel 
makes accommodations free of charge. 

At the start, the students are briefly orien- 
tated to the hotel’s basic services offered, 
including function areas, restaurant, loca- 
tion, phone number, number of rooms, and 
anything pertaining to the hotel’s functions. 
The students become temporary employees 
of the hotel. 

Students are given a call sheet with a list of 
numbers and addresses to call upon. 

“The students decide who to call on and 
who not to call on,” Fitzgibbon said. Con- 
tacting people: “Basically students are knock- 
ing on doors and introducing themselves, 
and attempting to provide useful information 
to whomever they are contacting.” 

The hotel provides the student with an 
information packet. Their main intention is 
to introduce the hotel to people who may be 
unfamiliar to the area or the hotel 

In November, a blitz was done for the 


Andover Marriot, and last month, a blitz for 
the Peabody Marriot. In February, the 
Comfort Suite Hotel in Haverhill. was the site 
of a blitz. 

Paid services: “The hotels benefit in two 
ways. “They cannot afford to be pulling 
people off their staff to do such work because 
they are getting paid for their services,” 
Fitzgibbon said. With the students, they are 
getting 10 to 12 units of work power for close 
to nothing. The contacts of the hotel usually 
increase.” 

On the average, for the three blitzes done, 
there were 10 to 15 percent more calls accom- 
plished than planned by the hotel. The 
Andover Marriot planned to make 280 to 
300 calls. The blitz yielded approximately 
350 calls, as well as developing leads. 

Rates are not quoted, The basic rapport is 
“Hi how are you? This is who I am and this is 
what I represent.” Information is passed and 
positive results usually follow 

Students get hands on training, and the 
hotels get extra business flow 


Many summer jobs available at Placement Office 


By SHERYL LYNNE COLUCCIO 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Placement Office can help 
students get a summer job. Various types of 
jobs are available. 

Most students would rather work for a 
company /agency related to their major. They 
would like to advance themselves to experi 
ence a job they would like to do for their 
career 

Not many students askfor fun-filled sum 
mer jobs. Glamorous summer jobs such as 
working by the beach at restaurants and stores 
orasa lifeguard are notas popular as they have 
been in the past. 

“Placing students for jobs are difficult 
sometimes because of the economy,” said 
Abbot Rice, director of placement office em 
ployment opportunities,. All the budget cuts 
and the lay offs in many areas does affect the 
Placement Office, but they manage well, Rice 
said. 

Quickly filled: Many students ask the Place 
ment Office for help in looking for a job, but 
many jobs are taken by the earlier applicants 
If people are looking for a summer job, it’s 


recommended they apply now 

“There are jobs out there. You just have to 
work hard to find what you want,” Rice said 
He is sure one can find a job, but it takes some 
effort 

Anyone who wants to find a summer job 
through Placement Office must first fill out 
an application, which includes questions about 
qualifications and relevant experiences 

After the application is completed, acom 
puter access program from the Department 
of Employment and Training is searched 
rhis agency keeps track of job placements 
from all over Massachusetts. Many compa 
nies and other agencies inform Department 
of Employment and Training to list jobs they 
have available 

The computer first indicates the whole 
state of Massachusetts and asks what area the 
applicant wants to work in. Then it becomes 
more specific. 

Available positions: The computer next 
lists available companies looking for employ 
ees. The job title, location, shifts, hours per 
week, and salary are shown on the list. If the 
applicant is interested in a specific job, the 


computer provides more information such as 
a contact person, address/phone number, 
and starting date 

The Placement Office also has a book 
stand filled with career/job related books, 
magazines, and other information. Many com 
panies and agencies write to the Placement 
Office about various jobs available for stu- 
dents. A collection of these letters is stored in 
several big, books. 

Rice said summer jobs are not the same as 
temporary jobs. 

“When applying for a certain agency, see if 
you can get a summer job, not a temporary 
one,” Rice said 

Temporary job-companies might want 
employees to start working when summer is 
just almost over. Sometimes students with 
temporary jobs dooffice work in various of 
positions because they are “substituting” for 
those full-time staff who are out on vacation. 

Fulltime position: Sometimes when work- 
ing as a part-time employee a-full-time posi- 
tion may be offered. The employee’s motiva- 
tion and responsibility sometimes encourages 
the agency to offer a full-time job for that 


person. 

Summer jobs can help students earn cred- 
its. Students can earn three credits by working 
for a company /agency related to their major 
via the Cooperative Education Program (Co- 
op) 

Summer jobs can benefit people as both 
money and experience can be provided stu- 
dents in a summer position. 


Pentucket student teaches, learns in work-study position 


By LESLEY GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

Derek Jordan, a senior and work study stu- 
dent from Pentucket Regional High School 
in Groveland, works in the Office for Stu- 
dents With Disabilities (OSD). 

He started his job on Feb. 26 and has 
enjoyed himself immensely. 

“My vision teacher at Pentucket told me 
about this opportunity to work with all types 
of machines, vision equipment, and people,” 


Jordan said. “At the same time, I am earning 
high school credits.” 

Jordan works mainly in the equipment 
room teaching people with disabilities how to 
use different machines designed to help them. 
Visual Tech, Commodore, and Apple Ile 
computers are all used to help people with 
impaired vision. 

Special equipment: Students read what 
is on the screen and then the information gets 
printed out in Braille. Jordan is also respon- 


sible for brailling the doors in every building 
in campus with a braille gun. 

In high school, Jordan had the opportu- 
nity to work with disabled students, but did 
not have access to the NECC equipment. 

“This is my first real teaching job, and 
people really rely on me,” he said. “There is 
a lot of responsibility and gratification I get 
from working here.” 

Jordan, 19, works at NECC on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 1 to 3 p.m. 


Change of pace: “It’s really fun because I 
get to leave school three times a week and 
have a change of pace in my days,” Jordan 
said. 


“I plan to go to NECC when I graduate. 
I was not sure where to go, but since I’ve 
learned so much and enjoyed working here, I 
have grown to have a sense of love and 
attachment to this school,” Jordan said. “I 
look forward to coming to NECC in the fall.” 
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Area gathers at Winnehkenni Castle to raise awareness 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

On April 22, 1970, Rochelle Newman, 
John Osborne and a small group of their 
equally environmentally concerned friends 
carried an enormous globe around Haverhill 
to show their support for the first Earth Day. 

In honor of the 20th anniversary of that 
occasion, the pair decided to help organize 
Earth Day 1990 events held at the Winnek- 
enni Castle in cooperation with the Winnek- 
enni Foundation. 

In praise of earth: Throughout the after- 
noon of celebration, In Praise of Earth, which 
included music, dance, a lecture, a slide show, 
and a photography exhibit, a few hundred 
people passed through the castle, many of 
them clad in colorful environmentally con- 
scious clothing sporting sayings such as Play 
Fair With The Planet and Recycle Or Die. 

Those who weren’t engaged in the festivi- 
ties inside the castle enjoyed themselves out- 
side on an appropriately sunny spring day 
while folk music wafted across a field where 
they frolicked, flying kites and catching Fris- 
bees. 

The Haverhill Garden Club got things 
underway when they planted an American 
Birch tree on the grounds right outside the 
castle, a practice they hope to repeat annually, 
Newman, professor, creative arts department, 
said, 

Slide show: Within the castle, her hus- 
band, Richard, showed his multi-media piece, 
entitled The Gate of Perception, which incor- 
porated slides, music and sculpture. 

The presentation consisted of photographs 
collected from Newman’s travels around the 
area arranged through double and triple 
exposure into abstract works of art. 

“The photographs create metaphors: death 
vs. life, man vs. Nature,” he said. 

Set to music by DO’AH, an environmen- 
tally concerned band based in nearby 
Portsmouth, N.H., the slide show started 
with winter scenes and progressed through 
the seasonal cycle to winter again before the 
final picture of a spring sunrise appeared as 
the music faded to silence. 

Newman said he hopes Earth Day and 
Easter will eventually be combined into one 


celebration so their common relationship of 
death and resurrection will be more easily 
seen. 

Environmental protection: After the slide 
show, Osborne, professor, natural science 
department, presented a talk entitled, The 
Environment and Political Action. 

Osborne said although it is disappointing 
that some of the environmental issues of 20 
years ago are still issues today, progress has 
been made in the fight against problems such 
as air and water pollution. The current trend 
seemingly away from nuclear energy and 
toward alternative power sources is also an 
apparent cause for celebration. 

However, there are new causes for con- 
cern and action, as well, Osborne said. 

Some of these include acid rain, deforesta- 
tion, the depletion of the ozone layer, and the 
greenhouse effect. 

Plastic, one of the chief causes of environ- 
mental concern, is said to be bio-degradable, 
but Osborne called that claim “absolute 
nonsense.” 

“Plastic hasn’t bio-degraded, it isn’t bio- 
degrading, and it isn’t likely to bio-degrade,” 
he said. 

Osborne said more important than recy- 
cling is simply not buying products such as 
plastic and polystyrene, better known as sty- 
rofoam. 

Possible problem-solving: According to 
Osborne, to help solve current global prob- 
lems, the United States should follow Europe’s 
lead and form “green” political parties to 
focus all their energies on the environment. 

He said the United States should also take 
steps toward population reduction, such as 
promoting abortion rights and creating con- 
traceptives, since people are using up the 
planet’s resources. 

A basic shift from consumerism to envi- 
ronmental education must be made in this 
country, and a stricter form of scientific re- 
view of products to discover their environ- 
mental impact must be implemented, Osborne 
said. 

Music and dance: Following the talk, 
musicians Gene Albert and Scott Stroot 
strummed their guitars and sang popular folk 
songs while people strolled through the castle 
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SHAKLEE DISTRIBUTOR Diann Osgood displays biodegradable products at Earth 


Awareeness Week activities. 


scanning wildlife photographs shown by the 
Lawrence Camera Club and Haverhill High 
School. 

Three Bradford College students booked 
as Lisa 3 (to the third power), Lisa Jo Collins, 
Lisa Fosky and Lisa McNulty performed a 
dance on the gently sloping grounds outside 
the castle before the Interfaith Connection, 
an interdenominational worship service be- 
gan. 

The ceremony included music performed 
by Bradford College’s Dr. Fred Schuetze, 
and folk songs played and sung by Albert, 
Stroot and Mary Sterling, as well as sign 
language and readings. 

Plans for the future: Throughout the 
day’s events, people lingered at a display of 
literature from environmentally conscious 
companies including Earth Care Paper, Inc. 
and Seventh Generation. Many signed sheets 
to obtain more information on their prod- 
ucts, and several also signed on to help out at 
next year’s Earth Day program. 

A refreshment stand raised $150 which 
will be donated to the Nature Conservancy or 
to prevent the further destruction of the rain 


forest. 

Annual event: “The event went very well,” 
said Rochelle Newman, 

It went so very well in fact that a meeting 
has already been planned to organize another 
Earth Day event for 1991. 

“We already have more ideas than we have 
people or time,” Newman said with a smile. 


SEC = from page 16 


caused by pollution, which is an inevitable 
consequence of energy consumption. 

“But the amount of pollution is in our 
control,” he said. 

War on waste: Government action is not 
enough to solve the current environmental 
crisis, Davidovits said, commenting on the 
usual U.S. policy of declaring war on prob- 
lems such as drugs and poverty. 

“And we as a nation haven’t won a war in 
50 years,” he said, shaking his head as his 
small audience laughed loudly. 

People need to adapt their personal ac- 
tions to win the fight for the environment, 
Davidovits said. 

“Meals form McDonald’s type fast food 
restaurants are ecological disasters,” he said, 
since they generate so much waste. 

Trouble ahead: Davidovits considers the 
reduction of consumerism as essential as that 
of energy consumption to ensure environ- 
mental safety, a proposition he thinks is cer- 
tain to cause problems in this country. 

“The prosperity of the economy depends 
on consumerism, and the only thing that will 
save us is to reduce consumerism. It’s a real 
dilemma. So good luck to us,” he said. 

Calabrese presented a scenic slide show 
and posed questions to an audience even 
smaller than Davidovits’ prior to her talk 
called Solutions for the Asking. 

Scientist, environmentalist and writer, 
Calabrese focused on steps that can be taken 
for the solutions of the planet’s current prob- 
lem. The Three M’s — motivation, manage- 
ment and marketing were among them. 

The Three M’s: Motivating people to take 
a greater interest in their environmentand get 


more involved in protecting it is the first and 
foremost obstacle that must be overcome, 
Calabrese said. 

The management and marketing of waste 
materials is also very important, she said. 

Calabrese said she recently added mind- 
fulness to The Three M’s, since being mindful 
of the packaging of products might aid Ameri- 
cans in breaking out of their present throw- 
away society mode. 

Global warming: After her speech, Cala- 
brese and political activist Roger Ham debated 
The Greenhouse Effect: Fact or Fiction. 

Calabrese spoke in favor of environmental 
protection while Ham advocated a global 
economic development program. 

A panel of SEC members Chris Bodwitch, 
Jon Brown and Sheridan provided the ques- 
tions and Calabrese and Ham countered 
eachother on such subjects as the banning of 
CFC’s (chloroflurocarbons), clean air legisla- 
tion, deforestation, and evidence of global 
warming. 

Soybeans and symphonies: Responses 
to a question raised by debate moderator 
Blaise Coco drew the biggest reaction from 
the largest audience by far to attend any of the 
Earth Awareness Week activities. 

Coco asked what advice Calabrese and 
Ham would give the Burger King, Ronald 
McDonald and Wendy., 

“Td tell them I admire their marketing 
initiative, but I think they could put their 
creativity to use in different ways — to per- 
suade people that soybeans are just as palat- 
able and fun as meat,” Calabrese said. 

Ham responded by relating a recent anec- 
dote about a leader of Lithuania who was 


asked what Americans could do to help his 
country in its fight for freedom. The man 
answered by asking people to play Beethoven, 
because his music has an uplifting effect. 

“They (Burger King, McDonald and 
Wendy) should all send their chefs to Italian 
cooking schools and play Beethoven in their 
restaurants,” Ham said. 

A concerned company: The week of 
events began with a display by Diann Osgood, 
distributor of Shaklee products, which are all- 
natural and bio-degrade within fewer than 30 
days. 

One Shaklee product, an organic cleaner 
called Basic-H is so concentrated that a quart 
can make 6,900 bottles of window cleanser 
comparable to Windex. Basic-H bio-degrades 
within 3-5 days. 

“You can wash your dishes and water your 
flowers with the same water,” Osgood said 


M. Taylor photos 
ROGER HAM and Dr. Diane Calabrese 
debate The Greenhouse Effect: Fact or 
Fiction in an event sponsored by the 
Student Environmental Coalition. 


with a smile. 

She not only answered questions about 
her products and handed out Shaklee samples, 
but also convinced many students to take The 
Green Pledgeto support the environment. 

Bittersweet success: The SEC held a 
bake sale on Wednesday, and raised $75 on 
the all-natural and sugared treats sold. 

“The bake sale was very successful,” said 
Sheridan, whose Earth Awareness Week ex- 
periences left her with mixed emotions since 
so few attended the featured events. 

“It’s a bittersweet feeling, because the 
message didn’t reach enough people,” she 
said. 

“I don’t know how to market it any better 
than we did. Maybe I should’ve hired a 
skywriter or made attending lectures a man- 
datory course requirement. 

“Tt’s definitely a bittersweet feeling, but 
Id do it all over again,” Sheridan said. 
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Music review 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

After emerging out of the maelstrom of 
controversy concerning statements of anti- 
semitic, racist, and pro-black messages, 
Public Enemy is back with the release of 
their long awaited third album, Fear Of A 
Black Planet. 

As with their previous release, It Takes A 
Nation Of Millions To Hold Us Back, the 
album is produced by the trio of Hank 
Shocklee, Carl Ryder, and Eric Sadler. And 
is distributed on behalf of Def Jam 
recordings. 

The band consists of mainly three 
members: Chuck D. (The Lyrical Terror- 
ist); Flavor Flav (The Joker); and Termina- 
tor X (The Assault Technician). They are 
joined by the plastic Uzi-toting, karate 
expert disciples of the Nation of Islam, 
known as the Security of The First (S1W’s). 

Critics remarks: This time around the 
band seems to have recognized how badly 
the critics blasted them for Professor Griff’s 
remarks and how close it came to causing 
the band’s demise. For this reason, they 
have demoted Griff from his previous rank 
of Minister of Information, the tier of The 
Last Asiatic Disciple and granting Brother 
James, a member of the $1 W’s, the new 
utle, 

Fear Of A Black Planet has already gone 
platinum in its first week of sales. It is 
expected to surpass the last album, which 
sold close to a million. Def Jam’s distribu- 
tor, CBS Records, predicts this album may 
top the 2 million mark. 

Hardcore definition: In a straightfor- 
ward manner, the album presents the 
definition of hardcore rap to its full extent. 
The beats and lyrics commence a sound of 
multiple variations with scratches and 
rhymes divulging at breakneck speed. 

The first single from the album, 9// Is A 
Joke, clearly shows the band’s views on the 
emergency hotline. The single has soared 
to the charts and has finally given Public 


Public Enemy 


Rap stars release third album 


Enemy a chance to be heard on the radio, 
something they couldn’t produce with their 
last album. 

Brothers Gonna Work It Out is a well 
written track about the past, present, and 
future of the rise of Black Power. The 
message from the song is from the rise of 
black culture, and it is directed to people 
worldwide. 

Album co-producer: The majority of 
songs on the album are written by Carlton 
Ridenhour (Chuck D.), Eric Sadler, and 
Keith Shocklee, who also helped co- 
produce the album. In the past, this same 
trio has been responsible for many of the 
band’s tracks. 

Incident At 66.6 FM is an instrumental 
song focusing on the controversy the band 
has undergone about its antics on stage and 
the style of its shows. 

The next song, Welcome To The Terror- 
dome, is a story summed up so it is not 
placed into an in-depth perception of the 
band’s personal thoughts about the 
treatment of their culture. The song has a 
beat that changes when it breaks to a 
chorus, and the sound quality of Chuck 
D.’s voice is outstanding. 

Meet The G That Killed Me is a brief, but 
energetic track telling of the sharing of 
needles between drug dealers and the 
effects that eventually lead to disease and 
death 

Racial problems: The only slow beat on 
the album is Pollywanacraka in which the 


group raps about interracial problems that 
stem from black and white men and 
women who have relationships with each 
other. The message from this song is that 
it is all right because people are all the same 
regardless of color. 

“There should not be any hatred/for a 
brother or sister/whose opposite race they've 
mated,” says it all. 

Several rap groups have openly criticized 
the police, and Public Enemy states their 
piece of mind in the track Amti-Niqger 
Machine. It is a short tale of how the 
police may create problems instead of 
fighting crime. 

Burn Hollywood Burn is one of the 
greatest songs on the album due to its hard 
hitting rhythms and lyrical composure. It 
also features guest rappers Ice Cube, 
formerly of N.W.A. and Big Daddy Kane, 
who rap about the lack of recognition 
among blacks in Hollywood and the 
glamor of the white stars and actors. 

Nationwide song: Side one finishes up 
with a surprise continuation of fast mixes of 
full power force, telling of Public Enemy’s 
music being heard nationwide in the song, 
Power To The People. 

With the first side composed of hard 
hitting beats and messages, one might 
expect the second side to begin with a 
dance-oriented song to get away from the 
controversy. Public Enemy chooses not to 
break, but to continue with their pride in 
black culture with Who Stole The Soul? 
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The ttle track, Fear Of A Black Planet, 
is a remenesience of Pollywanacraka, due 
to its concern with black and white 
relationships. 

Wrong way: Flavor Flav gets a second 
opportunity on this album to present his 
solo rapping antics in Can’t Do Nuttin For 
Ya Man. The song deals with how a 
person goes the wrong way in life and once 
he is in too deep, he can’t get out of it. 

Reggie Jax is a medium-paced song that 
breaks into the sound of B Side Wins 
Again. This song tells of Public Enemy’s 
reign over the control of music. It is an 
arrow sent straight through the hearts of 
DJ’s and shows gratitude to their own DJ 
Terminator X. 

War At 33 1/3 is a fast paced short track 
that takes into account another instrumen- 
tal, titled Final Count Of The Collision 
Between Us And The Damned. This is the 
prelude to the hit track and much talked— 
about cut, Fight The Power. 

The song was previously released in 
1989 and was the hit song from Spike Lee’s 
controversial film, Do The Right Thing. 
This song adds emphasis to the Black 
Power on this album and accords perfectly 
with the flow of the previous four songs. 

Outstanding album: Rap fans should 
find this album outstanding especially if 
they enjoyed Public Enemy’s previous 
albums. The hardcore strength of their 
sound is overwhelming and makes a mark 
in the rap music scene. 

Look for Public Enemy to be at the 
center of the music industry business for 
years to come. 
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A Sunday Afternoon With 
The FOUNDATION 


Featuring: 


MICHAEL 
KRAMER 


SUNDAY, 


JUNE 10, 2-4 p.m. 


“The aplomb with which he handled the technical 
challenges of such a proving ground as Schumann's 
Symphonic Etudes puts him in the virtuoso’s class... 
marvelous, lucid playing."-New York Times 


NECC BENTLEY LIBRARY 
Sponsored by 


NECC FOUNDATION 


The NECC 


is now accepting 
applications for 
membership 


The NECC Foundation, Inc. 


Please enter my membership in the NECC Foundation. 


Name 


Address 
O $10 Individual Membership 


Foundation 


O $25 Cum Laude Membership 


The Hispanic Cultural Club 
The Tropical Dance Party 


Presentando: 


Bacan Bacan, DJ 
° PJupular D.J. Disconteeo Mobil 
con musica moderna y Latina 
° Concurso del baile La Lambada 
con premios de $75, $50, $25 
A los mejores bailarines 


El Tripical Dance Party 
Tomara lugar en el College Center 
de Northern Essex. 

Horas: 8 to 1 a.m. 
en el Viernes 11 de Mayo 


Tickets para el party son #3 en avanzado 0 $5 en la puerta del College 
Center o se pueden obtener en: Selectas tiendas en Lawrence O Llame 
a: (508) 374-3683 


AWARDS CONVOCATION 


Join Us To 
Celebrate 
Excellence! 


24 at 7 


May 
in the NECC Cafeteria 


p-m. 


Reception to follow 
ceremony in the 
Bentley Library 

Conference Room. 


'O) $15 Family Membership O $50 Magna Cum Laude Membership 


O $100 + Summa Cum Laude Membership 
Return form to: Membership Chairman, NECC Foundation Inc., Elliot Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Thrash 


time 
Concert benefits 
WRAZ, former D] 


By JAMES TRICK & 
DAVE CARELLI 
Staff Reporters 

Thrash, trash or rock n’ roll. Call it what 
you will, but whatever you label this 
rebellious, high energy music form, many 
of today’s youth are engulfed in it. From a 
close to home point of view, this sometimes 
controversial form of music is doing a 
world of good. 

On Friday, April 27 three up and 
coming local thrash metal bands took to 
the NECC stage. The concert, sponsored 
by WRAZ radio, benefitted the station and 
the Paul Scatella Fund, which will receive 
50 percent of all the proceeds. The fund 
was designed to help Scatella, a former 
WRAZ disc jockey, in his battle with 
cancer. 

First on the bill, the Plaistow-based 
band, Mortuary, featuring NECC security 
guard Paul Langlois on lead guitar, 
launched the crowd into a frenzy. Arms 
and legs flailed unceasingly as the swarming 
audience braved the mosh pit. 

Forming a pit: Moshing is the practice 
of flagrant disregard for one’s body. The 
mosh begins with the crowd forming a 
mosh pit, a loosely organized, circular 
arrangement of onlookers. Spontaneously, 
one by one or in groups, the crowd pits 
itself against one another in a unchoreogra- 
phed rage of motion. 

“It’s adrenalin flow, I just start going 
nuts,” Tony Terrio, an exuberant mosher, 
said. Terrio, clad in typical skinhead regalia, 
was the featured mosher throughout the 
evening. 

“Come on let’s see you f***ing mosh,” 
Dave Valentine, lead singer for Mortuary, 
cried. 

The band maintained audience partici- 
pation throughout their entire 30 minute 
set, climaxing with a spirited cover of 
Metallica’s Creeping Death. 

Bad mix: Musically, Mortuary’s set 
suffered due to a bad mix. Lead and 
rhythm guitars did not complement each 
other. Langlois’s solo’s were fast and even 
in tune, yet they were awkward and 
difficult to make out. Bassist Tim Walsh 
presented a style uncommon for his band’s 
type of music. Influenced greatly by the 
playing style of Billy Sheehan, Walsh has a 
bright, twangy, metallic sound. Basslines 
were fast and intricate, and they were a 
refreshing change of pace from the usual 
deep muffled open E method. 

A local favorite, Candystriper Death 
Orgy, led an already intense crowd into an 
all out fury. 

“TI would like to get RAZ on the air as 
soon as possible. I want the station to 
grow,” guitarist Eric Paone said. Paone 
also said the band plans to do more benefit 
concerts for this cause in the future. 

Lead singer/bassist Jason Sears has a 
singing voice that reaches down to the 
depths of-his inner core. Asked where his 
singing stems from, he said, “I don’t 
know,; it just comes out.” 

Articulate individual: Offstage, Jay is a 
very articulate, soft — spoken individual. 
The image he portrays onstage comple- 


CROWD GETS into the music. 
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ments the message of the music. 

The crowd decreased considerably 
because the first two bands siphoned much 
of the energy from them. The remaining 
audience members still managed to muster 
enough steam to mosh it up once more for 
Atomicaust. 

Lead singer Kevin Smith charged up the 
crowd with wild onstage antics. Smith’s 
boundless energy kept the pace for the rest 
of the show. 

Perhaps the most impressive playing 
came during the warm-up time allotted to 
Atomicaust. 

Through the haze of the crunching 
distortion, individual talents are often 
overlooked. Guitarist Scott Foster, 
limbering his fingers for the fast-paced bar 
chord mania that lay ahead, demonstrated 
intricate riffs which included sweeping 
arpeggios, otherwise known as sweet 
picking. 

Combined abilities: Bassist Pat 
MacDonald warmed up with a more funk— 
oriented slap and pluck style of play. 
MacDonald and Foster’s musical abilities, 
combined with the cannon-like sound of 
the drums laid down by Jeff Allard and the 
wild gesticulations of Smith, offered the 
crowd a show that in itself justified the 
price of the ticket. 

Although the concert was a definite 
success, pre-show technicalities made for 
butterflies in the stomachs of the show’s 
coordinators. 

George Dionne, WRAZ general 
manager, said. “Things have gone down at 
the last minute you wouldn’t believe. We 
were supposed to get a purchase order, but 
it didn’t get here. We had to get a personal 
check from one of the Student Senate 
members to cover the costs. I’m praying 
this thing goes off without a hitch.” 

The numbers show that Dionne’s worry 
was unnecessary. The costs that needed to 
be covered included sound equipment, 
refreshments, and police. WRAZ needed to 
raise at least $385 to break even. The final 
count, including ticket and refreshment 
sales totaled $684, leaving the station with 
$299 net profit. 

“We needed a successful fund raiser and 
we got one,” Dionne said. “If the weather 
had been colder or if it had been raining... 
we would have had a lot more people 
there.” 


Metal madness 
J. Trick photos 


GUITARIST ERIC Paone gets into the 
music at the recent heavy metal con- 
cert, top. Unidentified drummer for 
thrash group, above. 


Paul Langlois, lead guitarist for 
Morturary, takes a break after his set 


CLEANING COMPANY 


Residential and Commercial Division 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


In Newburyport and Surrounding areas 


Dependable 
Honest 


Hard working 
Cleaning/ Hotel experience 
Willing to train qualified people 
Unlimited advancement 


Part-time and Full-time Positions 
Call Dianne (617) 265-3517 
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Twin Peaks 


Series not usual 
prime time fare 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Features & Arts Editor 

With the premier of the new series Twin 
Peaks on ABC, television may have begun 
the long awaited switch from the generic 
family dramas and comedies that have 
stagnated the tube over recent years. 

The complex show comes from the 
demented mind of David Lynch, creator 
and director of the critically acclaimed 
movie Blue Velvet. His other pictures 
include Eraserhead, Dune, and The Elephant 
Man. 

Twin Peaks takes place in a small North 
west Pacific lumber town. In the two hour 
pilot, the body of a local high school girl 
(Laura Palmer) washes up on the shore of a 
lake. What follows is the search for the 
murderer along with an odd character 
study of the strange town inhabitants 

Unusual characters: From the local 
sheriff, Harry S. Truman, to the town 
crack—pot, the log lady, Twin Peaks 
abounds with the type of people not likely 
to be seen on such shows as Roseanne, 
Cosby, or Thirtysomething. 

Even Dale Cooper, the F.B.I. agent 
who is called in to help the local police 
solve the murder, has an obsessive de- 
meanor, summarizing the evidence 
involved in the case and dictating the 
oddest details to his secretary via a hand 
held tape recorder, “Diane, I’ve never seen 
sO many trees.” 

As the series progresses, Truman and 
Cooper sift through the grisly evidence that 
will eventually lead to the murderer. At the 


TV review 


same time, the viewer is offered a glimpse 
of the daily lives of the Twin Peaks folk. 

Here the show resembles a kind of 
Dallas meets the Twilight Zone as Lynch 
guides the viewer from one bizarre 
storyline to the next. 

Secret love affairs: The widowed Asian 
owner of the local sawmill is secretly seeing 
Truman. At the same time, her late 
husband’s sister is scheming to get control 
of the mill with her own secret lover, who 
happens to be a large land developer 

[he love affairs don’t stop there. While 
one of the town restaurant’s waitresses is 
secretly dating the dead girl’s boyfriend, 
the other is seeing the local garage 
attendant whose wife wears an eye patch 
and spends her days trying to figure out a 
way to make silent curtain runners 

On top of that, there are the local hotel 
owner’s emotionally distressed son and 
wonderfully sly daughter, a stickler for 
details police secretary, a crybaby police 
man, Palmer’s sociopath boyfriend, her 
secret lover who is actually in love with her 
best friend, and a slew of other off-beat 
characters that have become Lynch’s 
professional signature. 

Particular scenes and treatments in the 
series set it apart from any other ever seen 
on television. While the medium relies on 
quick shots and fast resolution of character 
disturbances, Lynch incorporates such big 


screen traits as wide paused shots and slow 
storyline development. 

Interesting technique: His style is 
exhibited as he spends a painfully long time 
showing Palmer’s parents reactions to their 
young daughter’s death. In moments like 
this, Lynch shows the power of television 
that has been so ignorantly ignored in the 
past. 

Glimpses of the strange Blue Velvet 
reappear with paused camera shots of a 
changing traffic light, dream sequences 
featuring a slow talking midget, and 
extended shots of Palmer’s corpse as 
varying investigators, coroners, and family 
members look at it. 

ABC should be commended for the 
obvious risk it took by putting this show on 
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the air. After watching the pilot, it decided 
to order an additional seven episodes 
While that isn’t the typical 13 usually asked 
for from mid-season replacement shows, 
it’s still a pretty impressive order for such a 
strange series. 

Cult following: If Twin Peaks can keep 
the ratings it has received since its March 
debut, it will certainly be renewed over the 
summer by ABC. At the very least, you can 
expect it to gain a large cult following of 
college students, parents, and anyone else 
who enjoys slightly offbeat entertainment, 
thus ensuring it at least partial success. 

This is a show that should not be 
missed. 

Twin Peaks can be seen Thursday nights 
at 9 p.m. on ABC television. 


Mighty Lemon Drops hit Boston’s Citi Club 


By LESLEY GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

The Mighty Lemon Drops, along with 
Caterwaul, returned to Boston Tuesday 
night for one show only at the Citi Club. 

At Midnight, a current hit from Lemon 
Drops’ recent album, Laughter, riled up the 
crowd as a kicker into an energetic 70 
minute performance. 

Of course, the show would not have 
been complete without some oldies, so the 
Drops went straight into Happy Head, a 
more punk tune. Most of the show was 


very steady, but at times it lacked spice. 

The English quartet demonstrated an 
occasional limited range to their songs. At 
points in the show, one song blended into 
another, which broke the attention span of 
the audience. 

Relaxed crowd: The Lemon Drops did 
have their moments during Fall Down Like 
the Rain, and their brilliantly played cover 
song of the Rolling Stones’ Paint it Black. 

Into the Heart of Love brought the 
crowd down to a relaxed level which was 
perfect mood setter for their eerie yet 
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Concert review 


soothing Where Do We Go from Heaven. 
It went from one extreme to the other. 
The show could have improved itself if it 
included more hard-edged moments. 
Caterwaul expressed a harsher sound in 
a 45 minute set, as the group combined 
pop songs with distortion which enter- 
tained the crowd throughout their show. 
Betsy Martin’s vocals were mesmerizing, 
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the mighty lemon drops 


laughter 


Best 


putting the audience into a spell 
responses showed up during Good for You, 
and Innerlooped 

Excited audience: Both the Mighty 
Lemon Drops and Caterwaul compensated 
each other in the qualities they lacked, 
sending the crowd home with a smile. 
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By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

Tracy Martino, starting pitcher for the 
NECC Knight’s varsity softball team, has 
dedicated the past 11 years to pitching and to 
her love of softball 

Embarking on the mound at age nine, 
Martino remained a pitcher for years to come. 
She attempted other positions such as short 
stop, third base, and right field, but it was at 
center stage she liked the best. 

Childhood inspiration: Martino, a native 
of Haverhill, said her mother, Shirley, in- 
spired her interest in the field sport during her 
childhood years as her softball coach. 

“My mother was the one who taught me 
how to pitch,” Martino said. “She pitched 
also when she was younger.” 

After several years of little league softball, 
Martino tried her talent at the high school 
level. 

Pitching perfection: While attending Hav- 
erhill High School (H.H.S.), she traveled to 
the University of Lowell for softball summer 
camp. Coach Ernie DeFazio, former H.H.S 
physical education instructor, taught Martino 
the techniques of fast pitching in one week. 
She then displayed her abilities for the H.H.S 
Hillie’s softball team. 

Following high school, Martino moved 
on to higher education at NECC, and on to 
ahigher level of softball with the Lady Knights. 

A liberal arts major, Martino completed 
her first year at NECC in 1988, receiving a 
dental assistant certificate, but decided it wasn’t 
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Tri-captain dedicated to team 


Lady Knights starting pitcher wants 
improvements in practice, recruiting 


the right career for her. 

Shred of dignity: That same year didn’t 
end in total disappointment for Martino, 
however. In her first season playing for the 
Knights, they finished as state champions. 

“The first year I played was terrific,” 
Martino said. “The team played well to 
gether; we were all in syne.” 

In 1989, however, the Knights ended the 
season with a nullification because they for- 
feited their fourth game. 

Since that particular season was unac- 
counted for, Martino was able to play a third 
season, according to NJCAA (National Jun- 
ior College Athletic Association) regulations. 

Present status: Martino began this year 
for the Lady Knights as tri-captain and as the 
starting pitcher. Since the season is over, 
Martino recollects the season as a whole. 

“T think we could be a lot better, but we 
just don’t have team incentive,” Martino said. 
“Tt’s the individual-— if you care and are dedi- 
cated, then you’ll be there for the team.” 

Martino stresses the fact that without prac- 
ticing, it hurts the team drastically. This year, 
problems occurred when only four people 
attended practices regularly. 

“With practice, you know how the team 
works,” Martino said. “On the field, you get 
to know who will get what. Without practice, 
the team isn’t in sync.” 

During games this year, the Knights play 
well through five innings and after that they 
experience problems. 

Team potential: “A lot of the players have 
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Hard work 
pays off 


Martino stresses the fact that 
without practicing, it hurts the 
team drastically. This year, 
problems occurred when only 
four people attended 
practices regularly. 
“With practice, you know how 
the team works,” Martino said. 
“On the field, you get to know 
who will get what. Without 


practice, the team isn’t in sync.” 


potential and are really good,” Martino said. 
“We have one player that has never played 
before. I have admiration for her because | 
know I wouldn’t dare get out there. I think 
it’s great.” 

Martino feels she is a better defensive 
player than offensive. 

“T started off good this year (offensively), 
but the last couple of games I really didn’t do 
too well,” Martino said. 

For the overall team, improvements in- 
volve time and money for recruiting, besides 
team dedication, Martino said. 

Athletic devotion: Throughout her teen- 
age years, Martino’s mother wanted her to 
exceed academically if she desired to play 
sports:; therefore, Martino only had one 


part-time job, which was short-lived because 
of athletic and academic demands. 

“One season I didn’t play field hockey be- 
cause I got a job,” Martino said. “I regretted 
it because I only did it until softball season. I 
would rather have played field hockey.” 

But, not having this job gave Martino an 
edge over others on her high school softball 
team. 

She received several softball awards for 
exceptional play and was once considered for 
an MVP award in her sophomore year for the 
Hillies. 

As of now, Martino is unsure of her future 
plans, but hopes to transfer to Salem State 
College or Bridgewater State College to 
pursue a career as an elementary teacher. 


Walkers try to help Haverhill’s homeless 


Students, residents brave foul 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

An entertaining clown stood beneath an 
umbrella, some walkers wore rain coats, and 
Rojo the Irish setter had a trash bag tied 
around his back. The rain did not stop Free- 
dom Walk 90. Many still walked barefoot 
through mud and puddles to put themselves 
in the position of the homeless. 

The walk began in Bradford Common, 
where coordinator Blaise Coco described the 
route to the crowd and thanked them for 
coming out in the rain. He had expected 
about 400 people to attend the six mile walk. 
The rain kept many at home, and only 122 
people participated. 

“Some homeless walked, so I assigned 
them the sponsor sheets of those who could 
not attend,” Coco said. 

It is expected the walk will raise a little over 
$4,000, compared to $2,000 last year. 

After Coco spoke, he introduced Rev. 
Tom Bentley, who said a prayer for the 
homeless and explained the current situation. 

The problem is realizing how many 
homeless there are, he said. A shelter is 
usually a person’s last resort; the only ones 
counted into statistics are the those who go to 
the shelters. 

Four to one ratio: “For every person that 
shows up at the shelter, there are four who are 
not seeking shelter. These people live in 
overcrowded and dangerous conditions. Many 
are women and children,” Bentley said. 

He explained the uncounted homeless 
make it easy for the state to point to statistics 
and say the problem is getting better. 

“The situation is not better. It might be 
worse. State people are trying to declare 
victory and walk away,” Bentley said. 

He then commented on the state’s freez- 
ing of subsidy rents. The subsidy rent pro- 
gram helps pay a percentage ofa person’s rent 
based on his or her income. This program 
makes it possible for many to find affordable 
housing. Due to this and the slump in econ- 
omy, Bentley said those who come to the 
shelter stay longer and longer. 

Attention getters: After Bentley and Coco 
spoke, the walk proceeded to City Hall, where 
participants held balloons and American flags. 


Many wore Freedom Walk T-shirts and 
buttons, causing the public to take notice. 

At City Hall, Haverhill Mayor Theodore 
Pelosi waited on the front steps. Six year-old 
participant Christina Autiello presented the 
mayor with a message from the crowd. 

“We, the people of this community re- 
quest a promise from our local government to 
insure that affordable equal fair and safe 
housing will be at the top of the fiscal agenda,” 
she said. 

The walk then passed through City Hall 
and proceeded up to Winnekenni Castle. 
Students from U-Lowell and NECC, ele- 
mentary school students and community 
members participated. No NECC faculty at- 
tended. 

Working together: “It’s important we as 
a college community work hand in hand, fac- 
ulty, staff and students,” Coco said. 

Coco started the event after the Christ- 
mas ‘88 when he helped serve food to 
homeless at the Unitarian Church. 

“It opened my eyes,” he said. “I watched 
some of the homeless watch Lifestyles of the 
Rich and Famous through a store window.” 

He then started the Students Make a Dif- 
ference (SMAD) group, which organized the 
Freedom Walks and other activities. Asked if 
there would be a Freedom Walk in ‘91, Coco 
Rai CSe” 

“T’ll fly in from the University of Michigan 
to make sure it happens,” Coco said. 

The proceeds from Freedom Walk will be 
handed to Bentley, director and founder of 
Emmaus, Inc. Organized in 1985, the house 
now has three buildings and five different 
programs, which not only help the homeless, 
but battle alcohol and drug abuse. 

Bentley said the shelter is now at its peak. 
It regularly turns away about 100 people a 
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month. Bentley feels the homeless have been 
forgotten, and people are simply frustrated 
with the issue. 

“People do not like a problem that will not 
go away,” Bentley said. 
Self-sustaining: Emmaus House will have 
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homeless 


S. Mills photos 
OVER 100 voiunteers walk to support 
Emmaus House, Haverhill’s shelter for 
the homeless, above. Left, Rebecca 
Hasbrook leads the way up to Win- 
nekinni Castle. 


to raise over $100,000 on its own this year. In 
September, Bentley organized The Bike for 
Shelter event which raised $10,000. Events 
like this and Freedom Walk keep the shelter 
going. 

“Tts important people do not forget us or 
the homeless,” Bentley said. 
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Lady Knights look to next year 


By ANNEMARIE LEE O’REGAN 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Lady Knights have had a 
tough season with a current record of 3-7. 
There’s still reason for optimism, however. 

“If you just look at the numbers, one can 
conclude that we haven’t had a great season,” 
said head coach Chuck Lombardo. “Basically 
I think it’s a good record becausé our goals 
were ina rebuilding year to be able to play on 
a varsity level with the varsity teams.” 

The team has been dedicated to rebuild- 
ing, and the Knight’s three wins were good 
ones. Of the seven losses, some of those 
games were very close, Lombardo said. 

Players needed: Their starting line-up is 
constantly changing because of limited par- 
ticipation, and the part time job factor has 


contributed to this as well. Only nine or ten 
members have been able to play at each game. 

“My concern as an athletic coach is that I 
try not to let the softball program interfere 
with academics,” Lombardo said. 

As for the Knight’s expectations for next 
year, team member Kelly Bradley said, “I 
hope we’ll have enough ball players and a 
better season next year.” 

“T think they’re going to do real well,” said 
the team’s manager, Chris Kuchar. “All they 
need are more players and confidence.” 
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LYNDA GILBERT, Lady Knights centerfielder, takes a swing at a recent softball 


game. 


Former Red Sox star still involved in baseball 


By ROBIN LYNN DePIPPO 
Staff Reporter 

It’s 1967 and tension is building as the 6th 
game in the World Series is well underway. 
Rico Petrocelli steps up to home plate and the 
mood grows fierce. He swings once ... twice 
.. and on the third, a noise from the hit 
echoes the entire ball park as Petrocelli trots 
around the bases after his home run. 

It was an exciting year for Petrocelli and 
the Red Sox. It was a moment that became 
history as it was the first and only time one 
team hit three homeruns in a single inning. 
In the fourth inning of game six, not only did 
Petrocelli hita homerun, but Carl Yastrzemski 
and Reggie Smith each knocked one out of 
Fenway Park. 


“It was the most thrilling experience to 
date,” Petrocelli said. The game ended in a 
Red Sox victory that included two of 
Petrocelli’s homeruns. 

Talented youth: Petrocelli, born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., acted out his love for baseball 
at the early age of 12. He joined a Babe Ruth 
League and soon was active in various minor 
leagues. Recognition came to him at 16 where 
his talent shined playing with older athletes. 

Immediately after high school, both Pet- 
rocelli and his parents were invited to Boston. 
On the third day of their visit in 1963, he 
signed a contract with the Red Sox. While 
others at his age were only beginning to 
search their identities, Petrocelli had already 
found his. 


In the early part of Petrocelli’s career, he 
played shortstop and later became third base- 
man. At shortstop, he averaged 40 homers in 
1969, and 28 in 197] at third base. Petrocelli 
was also among club career top ten leaders in 
six batting departments. 

His career carried him 12 years before he 
retired in 1977 during spring training, the 
final year of Petrocelli’s career, but certainly 
not the end of his dream. It was the beginning 
of an accomplishment. 

“I miss the laughs and memories of my 
years in baseball,” he said. 

Sports director: After Petrocelli retired, 
he continued to remain involved in baseball 
by actively managing The Chicago White 
Sox. Currently 47 years-old, he is director of 


the sports program in union with The Jimmy 
Fund of The Dana Farber Cancer Institute. 

As a former major league player, he be- 
lieves the politics of baseball have changed to 
some degree. 

“The game itself has become very imper- 
sonal,” he said. “At one time the fans could 
relate to the players.” 

“There are the star players and the not so 
star players,” he said. “I would like to see the 
game at a more personal level in the future.” 
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Playoff bound 
baseball team 


L. Migliori photos 
Knights coach Tom Blair hopes for the 
best as he commends his team for a 
victory, above. Right, centerfielder 
Mike Favalora, a definite factor in the 
team’s success. 


Summer hoop league 
very popular at NECC 


By DAVID PIANTAGGINI 
Staff Reporter 

NECO?’s summer basketball league started 
12 years ago as a small program, but it has 
developed into a much larger league today. 

The league had its start with only six 
female teams. Now it is over five times its 
original size. At last count there were three di- 
visions of female teams and two divisions of 
male teams, totaling 68 in all. Twelve teams 
were added in the last year alone. 

Large leauge: Jack Hess, NECC’s direc- 
tor of athletics and intramural recreation, 
formed the league. He admits he was taken by 
surprise from the enormous growth it has had 
over the years. The league is now the largest 
in Massachusetts, and possibly in all of New 
England. Several teams had to be denied 
admission to the league because of its size, 
and Hess expects an even greater demand 
next year. 

“We’re not looking to expand, but I look 
at it that we’re providing options,” Hess said. 
“We’ve talked about going to more 5 p.m. 
games, going to 10 p.m. or maybe, if we get 
permission, using John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Middle) School.” 

The current divisions in the league are as 
follows: girls and boys sub-varsity teams, each 
for students in 9th grade or below; girls and 
boys varsity teams, each for students in high 
school; and women’s college division, for any 
woman beyond high school. 

Various locations: The teams contend 
during scheduled week nights, playing on 
two indoor courts, and occasionally the out- 
door court, weather permitting. If additional 
games are needed, a greater variety of times 
and locations for the league may soon be 
available. 

The question of budget cuts seems to find 
its way into any college issue these days, but 
this league is immune to that problem be- 
cause it runs on an independent fund, sepa- 
rate from the school. 

“This league is totally self-sufficient,” Hess 
said. “Entry fees pay for the entire thing. 
Coaches and other members are a completely 
volunteer effort.” 

One such volunteer is Donna Johnson, a 
third year assistant for the summer league. 
She also works at NECC as an athletic intra- 
mural recreation technician, and plays on one 
of the women’s college division teams. 
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DONNA JOHNSON, summer league vol- 
unteer coach. 


Different divisions: Asked about the qual- 
ity of teams, Johnson said the league has both 
strong and weak teams, only natural in a 
league of its size. When a school has two 
teams entering the same division, they are 
further divided into National and American 
league teams; each team goes to a different 
division. Johnson says this is done to prevent 
teams in one particular school from playing 
each other. 

“They get to play against another school’s 
competition, so it helps by allowing a team to 
play an equal team,” she said. 

The league is mainly set up for area high 
school students, but there are plenty of people 
who play that aren’t from that group. 

“We have some sub-varsity teams with 
kids in sixth grade, and there are women in 
the college division who like to play to stay in 
shape. It’s a very competitive division,” 
Johnson said. 

Men’s team: Asked about the absence of 
a men’s team, Johnsor said she has received 
some calls from men who are interested in 
forming one, but there hasn’t been enough 
interest yet to pursue the idea. 

“Maybe sometime in the future there will 
be a division for them, but right now there is 
none,” she said. 

The women’s league met on April 30 to 
form its divisions and to begin setting up a 
schedule. According to Johnson, the start of 
the season is tentatively set for the week of 
June 4. ‘ 


Knights head 


to post-season 


Strong defense looms large 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI & 
REBECCA ANN SHERMAN 
Staff Reporters 

The NECC Knights baseball team appears 
to be playoff bound. With a 16-5 record, they 
are on their way to post-season competition. 

For the past three years the team has done 
exceptionally well, and this year could pro- 
vide the opportunity the Knights have been 
waiting for. 

NECC last won the playoffs in 1986. 
They have had plenty of time to build another 
defensive team, a strength that won it for 
them four years ago. 

Conflicting factors: “Our defensive play 
is Our strongest point,” head coach Tom 
Blair said. “Our offense was very good, but 
we are unable to use the batting cage because 
of the dance studio. This has been the biggest 
problem of the season.” 

Other minor problems have arisen, such as 
the flu and job conflicts. As for injuries, con- 
ditioning was stressed during the year, and it 
has paid off because no player was out more 
than one day. 

“This year’s team has the potential to 
compete for the state championship and the 
region’s,” Blair said. 

The coach is also concerned with making 
plans for next year’s team, as he expects to lose 
about four starters next year. The reputation 
of the team speaks for itself, but Blair plans to 
recruit players from surrounding areas. 

Sparks of talent: There is presently a lot 
of talent on the team, and a few of the athletes 
may soon receive scholarships to four year 
colleges. 

Centerfielder Mike Favalora is one one of 
the standouts. A native of Haverhill, he made 
the all-star team his junior and senior year in 


*This year’s team has the 
potential to compete for the 
state championship and the 
region’s,” Blair said. 


high school. If given the opportunity to choose 
a school, the 18 year-old will choose Merri- 
mack College. 

“T think he is the MVP of this team,” Blair 
said. 

Kevin Bickford, pitcher, believes his posi- 
tion is the hardest on the diamond. Formerly 
of Exeter, N.H., Bickford also plans to fur- 
ther his education. 

Although he loves baseball, he favors his 
education over the sport at this time. 

Bickford’s major is physical education, 
and he has coached the Exeter Pony League’s 
Cubs for two years. 

Much of the difficulty with any commu- 
nity college is students trying to manage a 
full-time class schedule, a job and for the team 
members, baseball. 

If the team qualifies for the playoffs, they 
will have an advantage the other teams don’t 
have, however. 

Due to lack of practice space, and prob- 
lems with a saturated practice diamond, the 
team has to play every game away, meaning 
they play at a different field every time. 

For improvements, Blair plans for players 
to concentrate on running, and if they can use 
the gym, hitting. He doesn’t plan to cut back 
on conditioning just because the season is 
coming to a close. 

“TI would like to see more people coming 
to our games,” Blair said. “Moral support can 
really boost a team, even if it’s just a friend.” 


First hour of your 
class meets on 
Monday at 8:00 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 1:00 
Monday at 2:00 or 3:00 
Monday at 3:30 
Monday at 3:45 
Monday at 4:00 


Tuesday at 8:00 or 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 2:00 or 3:00 
Tuesday at 2:30 
Tuesday at 3:30 or 3:45 
Tuesday at 4:00 


Wednesday at 8:00 
Wednesday at 9:00 
Wednesday at 10:00 
Wednesday at 11:00 
Wednesday at 12:00 
Wednesday at 1:00 
Wed. at 2:00/3:00 
Wednesday at 3:30 


FINAL EXAMINATION AND FINAL CLASS 
MEETING SCHEDULE 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final 


class meeting is listed below and is based on your first class meet- 
ing time, day and room. Students should contact their instructors 
if they have examination conflicts. Contact the Registrar's Office if 


you have any questions about this schedule. 


Then your final exam or final 


Wednesday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Monday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 


Thursday, May 17 
Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 
Monday, May 14 
Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Thursday, May 17 


Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Friday, May 18 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 
Monday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 16 


Thursday at 9:00 Tuesday, May 15 11:00-1:30 
Thursday at 10:00 Thursday, May 17 11:00-1:30 
Thursday at 12:00 /1 Thursday, May 17 2:00-4:30 
Friday at 8:00 Friday, May 18 8:00-10:30 
Friday at 9,11,12 Friday, May 18 11:00-1:30 
Friday at 1 or 2 Friday, May 18 11:00-1:30 


DCE credit courses which begin after 4:30 p.m. and those on 
Saturday will have their last meeting or final examination during 
their regularly scheduled last class in the current room assigned. 


class meeting will occur on: 
8:00-10:30 


SSS 
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8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
11:00-1:30 
11:30-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
3:30-6:00 
4:00-6:30 
2:00-4:30 
8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 
3:30-6:00 


=~ 
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Mawhinney to perform * gi 


piano recital May 19 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Features & Arts Editor 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson creative 
arts dept., will perform a piano recital Satur 
day May 19 at 7:30 in the Bentley Library. 

Pieces to be performed include Schumann’s 
Whims, three selections from Ravel’s Miroirs, 
Chopin’s Etudes Op. Nos. 3, 5, and 12; and 
Rachmaninoff’s Sonata No. 2. 

According to Mawhinney,“I chose this 
particular program because the composers 
are among my favorites. These pieces really 
convey the things I want to express.” 

Of the works to be performed, her favorite 
is Rachmaninoff’s Sonata No 2. 

“There is something almost mystical about 
this sonata. It has every conceivable mood 
you could hope for,” she said. 

Mawhinney says although the music is 
hard to perform, it’s worth the effort. 

“I don’t know why I choose these things 
It’s an extremely athletic, difficult piece to 


“Mawhinney first started 
playing the piano at age four. 
had played her first concerto”. 


play,” she said. “There are moments when 
things are angry, and there are moments 
when everything is absolutely sublime; it’s 
constantly shifting in its mood. 

One minute it will be full of passion and 
the next, within a second, it’s...very calm. 
There is something in this sonata for every- 
one,” she said. 

Playing piano is a special experience for 
Mawhinney. 

“It’s a very personal thing,” she said. 
“Everything I play... has to grip me person- 
ally. I need to feel passion for a particular 
piece; otherwise, I don’t have the incentive to 
spend hours working out one little measure 
to get it right.” 

“The Rachmaninoff piece is scary. It’s 
scary to learn, scary to play, and even scarier 
to perform,” Mawhinney said. “It’s one thing 
to zip it off at home, but it’s another thing 
when you have the pressure of an audience to 
be able to keep your presence of mind. 

“It’s very easy to get emotionally carried 
away with this sonata. You get so involved in 
it. The moment that happens, you can lose it. 
All of the sudden you forget what’s going 
on.” 

The work from Ravel, Miroirs, is actually 
a five piece arrangement. 

“Tr’s typical Ravel because it’s impression- 
istic,” Mawhinney said. “It tries to convey a 


JOHN TAVANO 


i 24 


Musical talent shines 


Local musician 
to perform 


NECC will present John R. Tavano, 
classical guitarist, as part of the Crea- 
tive Arts Series on Friday May 11 at 8 
p.m. The free concert will be held in the 
Bentley Library Conference Center. 


The Groveland resident studied classi- 
cal guitar with Peter Larenco and John 
Major at Philips Academy in Andover. 


He has performed throughout the New 
England area since 1980 and will be a 
return engagement at NECC. 


mood.” 

The first arrangement, Une barque sur | 
‘ocean (A boat on the ocean), sounds as 
though you really are at sea. 

“In the music, if it’s played correctly, it 
sounds like waves, it sounds like a boat that is 
being tossed all over the place. In the end, you 
have a calm...it’s so peaceful,” Mawhinney 
said. ; 

“Psychologically and physically it’s a very 
difficult piece to play, but I want to give it a 
shot any way, she said.” 

Mawhinney first started playing the piano 
at age four. She practiced eight hours every 
day and once a week, traveled to Boston to 
take lessons at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. By the time she was seven, she 
had played her first concerto. 

At 15, Mawhinney decided she had enough 


with music. 

“When I got into my teen years, I just 
started to rebel against it. I wanted a personal 
life, so I just chucked the whole thing.” 

After graduating from high school, Maw- 
hinney decided to get involved with dance. 

“I had always wanted to dance, but that 
was just something that was not allowed 
because everything was focused on the piano 
career,” she said, “ While in college, I took all 
of the classes I could. Now, dance is my 
passion.” 

About six years ago, Mawhinney started 
playing piano again. 

“I decided I wanted to start playing some 
of the music that I loved again,” she said. 

For ticket information, contact the Divi- 
sion of Humanities and Communicatieas at 
(508) 374-5820. 


JACQUI YOUNG, Gail LaMonica and Judy Lawson perform 


Bust a Move. 
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Campus dance company shines in recent spring performance 


K. Alfeiri photos 
CHAZ MERIDA, Malia Sovers, Barry 
Helmey, Diane Jemlich and Dan 
Motherway dance in Chairs, above. 


Left, Jacqui Young and Gail 
LaMonica jazz it up in the recent 
Still Point show. 


